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Mr. Speaker, Honourable Members of Legislative Council: 


Before I address the Legislative Council it is my happy duty to extend a most 
cordial welcome to you, Sir, as the new Mr. Speaker. I am certain that in 
doing so I am voicing the sentiments of all Honourable Members. Many 
Honourable Members here have had the privilege of sitting under you in your 
capacity as Deputy Speaker, and have benefited from your wise guidance of 
the affairs of the House and your firm but unobtrusive direction of debate; it 
is therefore with pleasure and confidence that we now submit ourselves to you 
as Mr. Speaker. 

At the same time I should like to express our sense of obligation and grati- 
tude to Sir Barclay Nihill for his skilful and sympathetic control of the House 
during his tenure of office as Mr. Speaker in this and the previous session. We 
are much beholden to him for his able conduct of affairs during a difficult 
transitional period. | 

2. For the first time in the history of Tanganyika we have in this House ,@ 
legislature in which each one of the members representing the ten constituencies 
of the Territory has been returned by an electorate. It is an occasion of the 
greatest importance and J should like to preface my address to Honourable 
Members by saying what pleasure it has given me to see the plans laid by my 
distinguished predecessor, Lord Twining, for this fundamental constitutional 
advance come to such early fruition. 

I propose in the course of my address to you today to deal with a number of 
subjects—the Post Elections Committee, certain immediate changes in the 
structure of the Executive Government of the Territory, future steps along 
the road of constitutional progress, the maintenance of law and order and the 
state of the Territory’s finances. 


3. When I spoke to you in October last, I said that it was my intention 
to appoint, as soon as possible after March this year, the Post Elections 
Committee which Lord Twining first mentioned to this House in his 
address of the 30th April, 1957; and to announce its terms of reference. 
After consultation with my advisers and with the Secretary of State I have 
decided that the Committee should be charged with the following responsi- 
bilities: — | 

First—Having regard to the fact that it is not intended that parity of 

representation in the Legislative Council should be a permanent feature 
of the Tanganyika constitution, and bearing in mind the need for ade- 
quate representation of the main minority communities and the desirability 
of keeping the total number of elected members to a figure not greatly 
in excess of the present total of representative members; to recommend 
what, if any, changes should be made in the existing provisions for repre- 
- sentation by elected members in the Legislative Council; what, if any, 
changes should be made in the present number of constituencies and in 
their boundaries; and what, if any, changes should be made in the present 
system of tripartite voting. : 

Secondly.—To recommend whether there should continue to be members 

of Legislative Council representing such interests as the Governor may 
think fit, and if so to recommend how many there should be and how 
they should be selected. | 

Thirdly —To recommend whether, within the general principles of a 

qualitative franchise, any changes in the present qualifications for candi- 
anes and voters would be desirable; and if so, what those changes should 
Ci 
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Fourthly.—To consider whether a Territorial Council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Chiefs and of others, whose experience and wisdom 
would enable them to make a valuable contribution to the deliberations 
of such a Council, should be established, and to consider its composition, 
powers and functions including the power to consider any Bill referred 
to it by the Governor before the conclusion of the second reading of the 
Bill and to report upon it to the Legislative Council; and to make 
recommendations accordingly. 


4. The first term of reference needs no elaboration by me. With regard to 
the second term, I should perhaps explain that the members referred to as 
“representing such interests as the Governor may think fit’ are those mem- 
bers commonly known as the nominated members representing General 
Interests. 


The third term is mainly concerned with the desirability of varying the 
present qualifications for registration of a voter, the inquiry being undertaken 
within the general principles of a qualitative franchise. 

The last term of reference relates to the proposed Territorial Council. i 
have given careful consideration to all that has been said on this subject both 
in this House and elsewhere; and I have formed the view that a Territorial 
Council might well have a valuable part to play in the constitutional system 
of this Territory; for it would enable the wisdom and experience of the African 
traditional authorities, and of others, to find a forum for expression so that 
they could make their contribution towards the solution of the many and 
growing problems with which the Territory is faced. 


5. In order to avoid any possibility of there being a misunderstanding of 
the expression “‘power to consider any Bill referred to it by the Governor 
before the conclusion of the second reading of the Bill and to report upon 
it to the Legislative Council” I would emphasize that it is not suggested that 
the Territorial Council should be able to derogate in any way from the rights 
or powers of the legislature. The maintenance of the authority and standing 
of this Council, as the body responsible, subject to the usual constitutional 
safeguards embodied in the Tanganyika Order in Council, for the making of 
the laws of the Territory is, of course, a matter of paramount importance. 


6. I shall be announcing the names of the Chairman and of the members 
of the Post Elections Committee as soon as I am in a position to do so. I am 
happy to be able to say that an officer with a distinguished record of service 
both in West Africa and on this side of the continent has agreed to under- 
take the duties of Chairman; his name will be made public with the names of 
the members of the Committee. 


7. What I have now to say will make it clear why a study of the implications 
of the development of the ministerial system has not been included in the terms 
3, of reference of the Post Elections Committee. I am conscious, as is the Secretary 
of State, of the general desire that representatives of the people of the Terri- 
tory should be enabled to play a significant part in the formulation of the 
policies of the Government; the desire is a natural one and a healthy one, and 
we are agreed that it is right and proper that it should be met to the fullest 
extent that is at present practicable. It is accordingly proposed that, with 
effect from the Ist July this year, the Government machine should be recon- 
stituted in such a way as to entrust a substantial share of responsibility to 
representatives of the people of the Territory. The changes will be as far- 
reaching as the general, social and financial position of the Territory, and its 
economic resources, permit. 

8. It is my intention to invite five unofficials to take up ministerial port- 
folios in the Government. I have it in mind that of these, three would be 
Africans, one an Asian and one a European. I very much hope that it will 
be possible for me to find all five from amongst the Honourable elected 
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Members now sitting in this House. They will be expected to take up their 
duties at the beginning of the new financial year. I should explain that these 
appointments will necessitate some consequential adjustments of the structure 


of the Government and of existing ministerial portfolios. —The Government has - 


indeed, had in mind for some time past a redistribution of subjects which 
would lead to a more appropriate and effective grouping in the various minis- 
tries, and which would enable Ministers to devote their time more fully to mat- 
ters of policy. This redistribution will increase the number of Ministers from the 
present total of nine to a total of twelve; of these twelve portfolios, five will be 
held by unofficial Ministers. Ministers, whether official or unofficial, will have 
both a collective responsibility for the policies and decisions of the Government, 
and an individual responsibility for a substantial and defined sphere of the 
Government’s activities. The body which they comprise will be known as the 
Council of Ministers. 


9. With the appointment of unofficial Ministers the circumstances which 
prevailed when the foundation of a ministerial system was first laid in Tanga- 
nyika on the Ist July, 1957, will have changed; and the need for unofficial 
Assistant Ministers will disappear. It is therefore proposed that with effect 
from the Ist July, 1959, the six posts of Assistant Minister should be abolished. 
I shall view the departure of these Assistant Ministers with great regret, but. 
their going is an inevitable result of the important constitutional change we 
now propose to introduce. May I take this opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude to them for the valuable work they have done. 


10. The Council of Ministers, when it has been established, will assume the 
primary function of the present Executive Council—that of advising the Gover- 
nor in the exercise of certain of the powers conferred upon him by the con- 
stitution and by legislation. 


11. The services rendered to the Government and indeed to the whole Terri- 
tory by the unofficial members of the Executive Council who have variously sat. 
upon that body since 1920 are great; it is to their public spirit, their knowledge 
of the Territory and their wise counsel that we owe much of the progressive 
development that has been made in Tanganyika. I should be unwilling to lose 
the benefit of their advice at this important stage in our history; and with the 
approval of the Secretary of State I propose that, with certain modifications 
of its present powers, the Executive Council should remain in being, at any 
rate for the life of the present Legislative Council. It will be the responsibility 
of the Executive Council in its new role to advise the Governor on the exer- 
cise of the Royal Prerogative in capital cases; and to consider and advise on 
all proposed new legislative measures after such measures have been examined 
by the Council of Ministers but before introduction into the Legislative Council. 
It will also consider and report upon such other matters as may be remitted 
to it by the Governor in Council of Ministers. Any recommendation made by 
the Executive Council would of course be referred back to the Council of 
Ministers for final ratification. The Council will consist of all my Ministers 
together with approximately its present number of unofficial members. I 
should like to make it quite clear that the Executive Council will in no way 
usurp the power or weaken the position of the Council of Ministers, the status 
of which, as the senior executive body of the Territory and as my ultimate 
adviser as regards policy and legislation, must be scrupulously observed. If, 
as a result of the recommendations of the Post Elections Committee, a Terri- 
torial Council is established, there will then be no place in the constitution 
for an Executive Council and the life of that body will come to an end. 


12. Quite apart from its desirability from the point of view of constitutional 
progress, the early introduction into the Government of unofficial Ministers 
will have this further advantage; it will mean that when the Post Elections 
Committee submits its recommendations to me, | shall have amongst my 
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advisers in the Council of Ministers not only Civil Service Ministers but 
Ministers who have been chosen from amongst the people of the Territory. 
These Ministers will by then have had some experience of the responsibilities 
of Government and of the kind of problems that have to be dealt with; so 
that when I come to advise the Secretary of State concerning the views of 
this Government on the recommendations of the Committee I shall be able 
to do so in the light of both official and unofficial opinion within the Govern- 
ment. 

I hope and believe that these arrangements which seem to me to meet 
the circumstances which exist in Tanganyika today will find approval among 
all Honourable Members of this Council, and indeed among the peoples of 
Tanganyika generally. 

13. The appointment of these five unofficial Ministers denotes another major 
step in the progress of the Territory towards eventual self-government. it 
places a substantial measure of responsibility for the formulation of the policies 
of the Government on the shoulders of representatives of the people of the 
Territory. The position we have now reached is a stage in a succession of 
stages, each one of which will get us nearer to our final goal. During the 
period in which the Post Elections Committee is conducting its inquiries, lL 
shall, in consultation with my advisers (amongst whom will then, as I have 
explained, be numbered five unofficials) and with the Secretary of State, be 
considering the question of further advances in the constitutional field; and 
when the final decisions on the Committee’s recommendations are made pub- 
lic I hope at the same time to make an announcement concerning the next 
moves forward, and to indicate the periods within which, provided the gov- 
ernment of the Territory has operated efficiently, and peace and good order 
have been maintained, we can hope to accomplish these further steps in our 
constitutional programme. This announcement will include a forecast as to 
when, provided there are no untoward developments, we may expect unofficial 
majorities to be introduced into the Council of Ministers and into the Legisla- 
- tive Council. 

14. Whether or not these further stages can be reached in a reasonable 
time—and indeed whether such a constitutional statement can be made at 
all—must, as I have indicated, depend on two factors. First, our ability to 
operate in a workmanlike manner the substantial executive changes which | 
have today placed before this House, and secondly, the maintenance of law 
and order in the Territory. I have few misgivings on the first count. The Civil 
Service is a loyal and efficient one and will be quick to recognize that the 
changes in the structure of the executive Government which I have described 
are a natural and logical move in the exercise of the duty which has been 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government and by the Government of Tanga- 
nyika—that of preparing this country for self-government. Now, as in the past, 
the whole-hearted support of these industrious and often insufficiently appreci- 
ated men and women need not be questioned. Nor, I am confident, need there 
be any apprehensions concerning the willingness of the new unofficial Minis- 
ters to accept without reservation or demur both the doctrine of collective 
responsibility for Cabinet decisions and the difficulties and drudgery of execu- 
tive government. 

15. As for the second count, it is my duty to give this House and the people 
of Tanganyika a solemn warning. There is, I know, a very great body of 
responsible men in all walks of life—and amongst their number I include the 
major political leaders of the Territory—who are determined to go forward in 
a regular and ordered manner and who recognize that if our constitutional 
goal is to be reached there can be no relaxation of the standards and disci- 
plines imposed by the rule of law. But during the past eighteen months there 
have come into prominence in various parts of the Territory persons who, 
by threats or specious promises, have brought about a climate of disrespect for 
the law and of contempt for established authority. I do not refer to the 
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advocacy of political doctrines with which the Government may not agree, 
nor have I in mind the problem presented by the ordinary law breaker, for 
this is a matter with which every country in the world has to deal; I am think- 
ing of what appear to be deliberate campaigns to damage the dignity and in- 
tegrity of the Courts, to hamper and obstruct the Police in the execution of 
their duty of bringing offenders to justice, and to encourage disrespect for 
lawfully established authority. | 

16. The kind of incidents which exemplify the conduct I have in mind are 
noisy demonstrations outside Local Courts, conducted with the intention of 
causing the authorities to set free persons who have been placed in lawful 
custody after proper legal process; the rescue of offenders from Police cus- 
tody; attempts, sometimes successful, to hold unlawful courts and to impose 
unlawful fines; and the intimidation of those who refuse to take part in these 
lawless occasions. 

17. These attempts to undermine the rule of law strike at the greatest of 
all the fundamental principles upon which depends the liberty of the ordinary 
man. The very basis of an ordered and civilized society is the existence of 
impartial courts to which men may carry their causes and complaints with the 
certainty of a fair hearing. Without the law there would be no alternative but 
for every man to go armed and to set himself up as a judge of his own case. 
That great statesman and philosopher, Sir Winston Churchill, in defining the 
quality of freedom, said that its essence was that the Courts of Justice should 
be free from threats and intimidation or the violence of the mob; free, too, 
from all association with any political party; they must administer the law of 
the land with fairness and impartiality to all and without pressure being im- 
posed upon them either by the Government or by the public. 


18. Unless men can live in the confidence that their rights will be protected 
by the law and that the law will be respected by the people and upheld by 
the Government, there can be no progress, social, economic or constitutional; 
and for the Government to divert its energies to the administrative and finan- 
cial problems of a constitutional reorganization at a time when, in various 
parts of the Territory, good citizens were being intimidated to deter them from 
abiding by the law, and bad citizens were organizing themselves to obstruct the 
Police and to deride the Courts, would be quite incompatible with Govern- 
ment’s first responsibility—that of maintaining public order. So let it be 
understood that our forward progress from the stage I have today outlined 
must depend upon there being no further organized defiance of the law; for 
if such defiance does manifest itself, the Government will have no alternative 
but to put aside constitutional matters and devote all its resources to keeping 
the peace and maintaining the authority of the Courts. I trust that Honourable 
Members will not be tempted to treat this matter lightly. It is of the greatest 
importance; for already the turbulence of a few—I refer to the Lake Province— 
has hampered developments in the field of natural resources; and it would be 
a bitter day for the country if the ignorance, illwill and personal ambition of 
others halted, even temporarily, the constitutional progress of the Territory. 


19. As I shall describe to you before I conclude my address, we are a poor 
country and the amount of money we have to spend on health and education 
services is a fraction only of what both the Government and all Members of 
this House would wish. It grieves me therefore to have to tell Honourable 
Members that I have had no alternative but to direct that despite our straitened 
circumstances increased provision should be made for the Territory’s Police 
Force in drawing up the Budget for the next financial year. This course has 
been forced upon me partly because the Force is not large enough to meet 
the growing demands made upon it both in the towns and in the rural areas 
and is still not well enough equipped, and partly as a result of the recent dis- 
orders in the Lake Province and elsewhere. I know there is not one of us here 
who does not sincerely wish that this money could be spent on projects such 
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as schools, hospitals, roads and water supplies; but although health and edu- 
cation are important, the preservation of the rule of law and of the right of 
decent men to go about their day’s business without fear of molestation is 
even more so; for if the law goes only anarchy can remain. 7 


20. Before I deal with the state of the Territory’s finances I should like to 
remind Honourable Members of the nature of the general background against 
which, in Tanganyika, finance must be considered. This is a large country, 
nearly as large as Nigeria, and its size necessitates long lines of communication 
so that development, when compared with development in a compact country 
such as Kenya or Uganda, tends to become both uneven and expensive. More- 
over, although we have the potential to maintain a good standard of living 
for a population far in excess of our present numbers, the population of today, 
although growing at a relatively rapid rate, is small in relation to the size of 
the country. It is, in fact, barely a quarter of that of Nigeria. 


Development in these conditions is not easy. The difficulties that face us, 
such as poor soils, unpredictable rainfall and the scourge of the tsetse fly can 
be and are being overcome. But if we had to depend entirely upon our own 
resources, victory would be slow, costly and uncertain. We must have capital 
investment from outside. 


21. Immediately after the last war two events gave a special fillip to the 
development of Tanganyika. First, the Groundnut Scheme injected a large 
amount of capital into the country and led to a rapid increase in the low level 
of revenue to which before then we were accustomed. This scheme was quickly 
followed by the sisal boom of the Korean War, and once again we enjoyed 
a sudden and unexpected expansion of our income. These two windfalls not 
unnaturally led us to draw up rather more ambitious development plans than 
we would otherwise have contemplated; but now that the props to our 
economy which were provided by those special circumstances are no longer 
available to us, and we are faced with a period of low prices for most of the 
commodities we produce, it is apparent that the development plans which 
we devised in the good days have ceased to be within our means. This being 
so it is not surprising that the estimates of revenue and expenditure for the 
present financial year should represent a deficit of well over £1 million. Al- 
though a number of economy measures have been taken and although sav- 
ings will be brought about on the expenditure authorized by the estimates, it 
is becoming clear that in this period of falling prices we cannot finance even 
existing services from our own resources. And let me emphasise that even if 
we could maintain existing services at their present level, that would not be 
enough; if we are to go forward in reality, and equip ourselves effectively for 
the increasingly heavy responsibilities of the future, it is essential that we 
should push ahead with the development of economic and social services. We 
must find means to do this. 


22. As Honourable Members are already aware, I have held consultations 
with the Secretary of State on this subject in London, and Her Maijesty’s 
Government have agreed that our case is such that in addition to those forms 
of assistance which we are already receiving under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts, some special financial help should be given to us. 


I am unfortunately not in a position today to give any precise figures of the 
assistance likely to be made available and it may be some little time before 
final decisions can be taken. But I can safely say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment fully realise the necessity for us to have not only an adequate adminis- 
tration for the maintenance of the peace and good government of the Territory 
but also funds for the educational facilities we need to enable local people to 
be trained and equipped to play a steadily increasing part in all departments 
of the public service and in the fields of commerce and industry. 


23. It must not be thought that such assistance can be other than limited, 
for not only are there many competing demands from overseas for financial 
help from the United Kingdom but it would be wrong in every kind of way 
for an emergent country such as Tanganyika to allow itself to become more 
dependent on outside aid than was imperatively necessary. If we are to 
advance socially and constitutionally we must do so on our own feet, and not 
accustom ourselves for a day longer than is necessary to the wheel-chair of 
financial aid. The sooner we are once again in a position to finance our ser- 
vices from our own resources the better; and we must now set ourselves to 
finding by our own fiscal measures the greatest amount of revenue than can 
be collected without hampering economic progress. Until we are self-sufficient 
financially it will be necessary for this Government to satisfy Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom that all the expenditure which we propose 
is genuinely and inescapably necessary. 


24. Let me conclude my address with a brief recapitulation of its major 
points. [I have today made known the terms of reference of the Post Elections 
Committee, and the membership of the Committee will shortly be announced; 
it is proposed to introduce, as from the Ist July this year, constitutional 
changes of a far-reaching kind; I have undertaken to make an announcement, 
at the time when the outcome of the deliberations of the Post Elections Com- 
mittee is published, concerning future constitutional advances, in which I shall 
indicate what further steps, including the introduction of unofficial majorities, 
are proposed and when, subject to peace and good order being maintained, we 
can expect to take them. 


25. I have described the constitutional changes which I have today announced 
as being far-reaching, and indeed they are; for their effect will be that, for the 
first time in the history of the Territory, unofficials will not only have a place 
on the senior councils of the Government but will have full executive responsi- 
bility for a substantial sector of Government’s activities. This move forward 
from the old system, coupled with the recent elections, represents a change 
more rapid and more fundamental than any of us would have thought possible 
or practicable a few years ago. It is a change which if successfully carried 
through will mark the end of a wholly official executive Government, and 
which will introduce the first stage of what I have referred to as a succession 
of stages, the last one of which will bring this country to its final goal of 
self-government. 


26. I trust that every Honourable Member in this House will see it as his 
duty to ensure that the Government in its new form is given full and unstinted 
support. For we must not delude ourselves that the long task in front of us 
is going to be an easy one. Even if we had a buoyant income, solid financial 
reserves and the economic strength that springs from a flourishing and broadly 
based economy; and even if we had educational facilities of the kind that 
natural wealth and a long association with the United Kingdom have made 
possible in West Africa, we should still need to devote all our energies to 
making certain that such a great undertaking was successful. And in this 
country, needing greater financial resources, and, for the present, still largely 
dependent upon imported technical skill and administrative experience, the 
way ahead is going to call for a special degree of industry, co-operation and 
discipline; for it is upon the exercise of these qualities that we depend for the 
harmonious development of the Territory and for a future of order, es 
and economic prosperity. 
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ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR ~ 


TO LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ON 20th OCTOBER, 1959 — 


Mr. SPEAKER, HONOURABLE MEMBERS OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL: is 
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I think that this Address can suitably open with a few words in exp ana-— 


a 


tion of its traditional purpose. The purpose of the formal Address to Council 


at the beginning of each session is to set before Honourable Members the - 


policies the Government intends to pursue in the coming year in the many 


fields of Government responsibility; and to bring to the notice of the Council 
the action that the Government proposes to take in order to put those policies 
into effect. In the debate that customarily follows the Address, Honourable 
Members have an opportunity to approve or to criticise these policies; and 
the Ministers of the Government are able to amplify what is said in the 
Address, to defend their policies and to reply to any specific inquiries or 
criticism in the fields of policy and the execution of policy. — | 

When I addressed Honourable Members in March this year I described 
the ‘Terms of Reference of the Committee which I was then about to appoint 
to make recommendations on arrangements for representation by Elected 
Members in this Council, on the qualifications required of voters and 
candidates, and on various other matters. I also announced the impending 


introduction of far-reaching constitutional changes; and undertook that the 


question of future constitutional changes should continue to be pursued. I 
said: — 7 

“During the period in which the Post Elections Committee is con- 

ducting its inquiries, I shall, in consultation with my advisers (amongst 

whom will then,.as I have explained, be numbered five Unofficials) and 

with the Secretary of State, be considering the question of further advances 

in the constitutional field; and when the final decisions on the Committee’s 

recommendations are made public I hope at the same time to make an 


announcement concerning the next moves forward, and to indicate the — 
periods within which, provided the Government of the Territory has — 
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operated efficiently, and peace and good order have been maintained, we 


can hope to accomplish these further steps in our constitutional pro- 


gramme. This announcement will include a forecast as to when, provided - 


there are no untoward developments, we may expect Unofficial majorities 
to be introduced into the Council of Ministers and into the Legislative 
Council.”’ 


In the course of debate on my Address, the hope was so generally and 
so cogently expressed that it would be possible for the promised statement 
on future constitutional changes to be made before the end of the year 
that, in consultation with my advisers, I determined that anything that could 
properly be done by this Government to achieve that objective should be 
done. The Attorney-General was accordingly authorised to tell the Council 
that the Government hoped very much that it would be possible for this 
further statement to be made before the end of this current year. But the 
Attorney-General emphasised that this was a hope and not a firm under- 
taking. Honourable Members will recall that he prefaced his remarks in 
this connection with the following qualifications: — As . 


“Mr. Speaker, Sir, Government has been asked to give an assurance . 


that the Governor will be able to make this further statement during 
the course of 1959. It is, I think, obvious that I cannot give any 
such assurance in the sense that the timing of this statement, as the 
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Governor has indicated, is at least in part dependent on circumstances 
outside the Governor’s control, namely, of course, the time that it will 
take for the Committee’s recommendations to be considered by this 
Government and by the Secretary of State.”’ 


_I now propose to report the progress that has been made in the past 
seven months. In the first place, the executive Government has been re- 


‘organised on the lines indicated in my Address. The new Ministers have 


displayed great energy and vision both in policy matters and in the routine 
duties of their portfolios. The Ramage Committee has completed its 
inquiries and has submitted its Report; that Report has been considered by 
this Government and, together with an expression of this Government’s views, 
has been submitted to the Secretary of State. In the meantime, in accordance 
with my undertaking of last March, I have been considering with Ministers 
of the Government, and with the Secretary of State, the question of further 
advances in the constitutional field. 

With regard to my promised announcement concerning the next moves 
forward, Honourable Members will, I am certain, recognise that the timing of 
it may well have been affected by the preoccupation of Ministers in the 
United Kingdom with the recent General Election. The present position is that 
the new Secretary of State has not yet had an opportunity of examining the 
Ramage Report; and in these circumstances it may not be possible for us to 
adhere to the timetable which we had tentatively set ourselves. The Secretary © 
of State is, however, very conscious of the fact that the people of Tanganyika 
are anxious to have, as soon as possible, a clear indication of the decisions 
of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the next constitutional steps; and 
he has authorised me to give an assurance that these matters will be treated 
with all possible despatch. Indeed, it has already been agreed by the 
Secretary of State that the life of this Council should be brought to an end 
by dissolution, not in 1962 as would normally be the case, but at the con- 
clusion of this present Session. 

I am accordingly authorised to say that a General Election will be held 
in the Territory in September, 1960, or as soon thereafter as the necessary 
preparations can be completed. Honourable Members will be asked 
in the course of the current Session to consider legislation designed to 
provide for territory-wide elections on a revised basis. Details of the 
arrangements to be made for these elections will depend on the decisions 
reached by the Secretary of State in relation to the Ramage Report, and to 
the further advances in the constitutional field to which I have already 
referred. 

To turn for a moment from our domestic political affairs to the wider 
world without, Honourable Members are no doubt aware that after Christ- 
mas the Secretary-General of the United Nations will be undertaking an 
extensive tour of Africa. We are looking forward to welcoming Mr. 
Hammarskjold to Dar es Salaam for a brief visit during the second week of 
January. This will be the first time that a Secretary-General of the United 
Nations has ever visited Tanganyika, the largest of the Trust Territories. 

The 1959 Annual Report on Tanganyika will be considered by the 
Trusteeship Council during its 1960 summer session which, at the invitation of 
the Italian Government, is to be held in Rome. We may also expect a Visiting 
Mission from the Trusteeship Council to come to Tanganyika some time in 
1960. 

Let me now leave the field of politics to consider the economic founda- 
tions upon which the constitutional structure must stand; unless they are sound 
and enduring no amount of skill and devotion on the part of the builders will 
ensure that the fabric holds together. An occasion of outstanding importance 
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in the field of economic development has been the visit, lasting for a little over 
two and a half months, of a Survey Mission of the World Bank. The Mission’s 
report is expected to be ready by the end of the year; and it is hoped that it 
will be possible during the course of this session to put before this House a 
comprehensive Development Plan, indicating the action the Government pro- 
poses, both in the short term and in the long term, on the basis of the Mission’s 
recommendations. 

On the financial side the year 1958/59 closed more satisfactorily than had 
earlier been hoped for. Good revenue months in May and June brought the 
actual revenue to a figure £200,000 above the revised estimate. But the 
primary reasons for our being less drastically “‘in the red” than had been 
feared were the economy drive and the deliberate, though reluctant, freezing 
of services; the result of these measures was to bring expenditure for the year 
nearly £400,000 below the revised estimate and £1,400,000 below the original 
estimate. The action which was necessary to achieve this under-expenditure 
was taken, however, at some inevitable cost to the scope and efficiency of the 
services rendered to the public. 

Customs’ revenue has continued to be buoyant for the first three months 
of the new financial year, but there are now signs of the usual seasonal fall 
off. Income tax revenue is, on later information now available, expected to 
be somewhat below the amount shown in the estimate; but the overall revenue 
picture is better than it has been for some time. 

At the end of June, 1957, expenditure of £1,371,000 had been incurred in 
anticipation of future loans to be raised. During 1957/58 and 1958/59 similar 
expenditure was incurred to the extent of £4,946,000. This expenditure was 
mainly financed through short-term borrowing from the Joint Consolidated 
Fund, though a local loan of £1,000,000 was floated in September last year. 
Our short-term borrowings from the Joint Consolidated Fund stood at 
£3,853,000 at 30th June. 


The Capital Estimates for the current financial year envisaged loan 
expenditure of £1,842,000; and to finance this programme and to reduce 
borrowings from the Joint Consolidated Fund, which cannot normally under- 
take the provision of finance on so large a scale, it became essential to under- 
take further long-term borrowing operations. A local loan of £1,500,000 
was successfully raised last month, though the money was more expensive 
than could have been wished. It is also intended to start this month tapping 
a new source of short-term finance by the issue of Treasury Bills in which 
the East African Currency Board will participate and will offer limited re- 
discount facilities. It will, however, be necessary in the near future to under- 
take further long-term borrowing to meet our needs. As only limited money 
is likely to be available locally and since market conditions in London are at 
present unfavourable, it will almost certainly be necessary to seek an 
Exchequer Loan from Her Majesty’s Government. It is intended to bring 
before the next meeting of the Council the legislation which will be necessary 
to enable such a loan to be made. 

A Bill will be introduced into the next meeting of the Council for the 
purpose of abolishing estate duty in respect of the estates of persons whose 
death may take place today or after today. 


A considerable volume of legislation affecting commerce will be con- 
sidered by Honourable Members during the coming year. Perhaps the most 
important of these measures is the new Companies Bill; by the time it comes 
before Council, it will have been subjected to the most careful and critical 
examination by those organisations which have the closest interest in the 
operation of company law. A number of enactments are also in prospect 
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to bring up-to-date our legislation concerning Weights and Measures, Sale of 
Goods, Merchandise Marks and Explosives. 

Honourable Members will also be asked to approve during this session 
the Customs Anti-Dumping Bill, which has been particularly designed for the 
protection of industries already established in Tanganyika, and for the en- 
couragement of additional industries. That we have fair prospects of attract- 
ing secondary industry to Tanganyika on an increasing scale is indicated by 
the growing number of inquiries that are made by business houses; commercial 
interests are clearly becoming more and more aware that nine of East Africa’s 
twenty millions of inhabitants live in Tanganyika, and that our potential market 
is a large one. The improved communications which are steadily integrating 
Tanganyika into a more attractive economic and commercial unit, and the 
slow but distinct improvement in living standards which is now going on, 
should provide an inviting field for a diversified range of light industries to be 
established over the next few years. 

The Government will continue to do all in its power to encourage pros- 
pecting companies and individuals in their efforts to discover mineral wealth. 
Our best hopes of developing fresh capital resources for economic expansion 
lie in the exploitation of minerals, and Honourable Members will be glad to 
know that promising deposits of phosphate, gypsum, salt and garnets are now 
being investigated or are in the early stages of production. In addition to 
prospecting by private enterprise there are, of course, certain operations which 
must be carried out by Government. The most important of these is regional 
mapping; the information provided by this service is essential to the develop- 
ment of mineral industry, and the attraction of mining investigation to the 
Territory depends to a large extent upon it. My Government is therefore con- 
sidering how an expansion in the mineral mapping programme can best be 
brought about. In some fields of mineral exploitation, so experience shows, 
operations are best left to individual workers, as distinct from large com- 
panies; the most obvious examples are the mining of mica, tin, wolfram and, 
in some modes of its occurrence, gold. Workers in these fields require advice 
and help in the simpler aspects of prospecting; and the Mines Department, in 
conjunction with the Geological Survey, intend in 1960 to start courses at con- 
venient centres to provide the instruction that is needed. 

Honourable Members will, I hope, have taken note of the rapid improve- 
ments in telephonic communications that are at present taking place. Auto- 
matic exchanges have been opened in Dar es Salaam, Arusha and Moshi, and 
another at Mwanza should be ready by the end of this month. At the same 
time the Posts and Telecommunications Administration have been making im- 
pressive advances in the provision of better postal facilities. There is a new 
post office at Mbeya, and the Arusha post office will shortly be reconstructed. 
Work has already started on the new office which is so badly needed at Moshi. 
New construction at Lindi and at Mtwara should not now be long delayed. 

Last October Honourable Members approved the construction of the 
branch railway line to Mikumi. This line is expected to be completed by 
April next; and the possibility of raising the finance necessary to continue it 
over the difficult stages beyond Mikumi is now being examined, since such an 
extension would bring the railway within easy reach of some of our great 
fertile river valleys. In the same field of communications, Honourable Mem- 
bers will be interested in the investigations which are being made of a new 
alignment between Ruvu and Mnyusi to link together the Tanga and Central 
Lines. This alignment is shorter, and is likely to be substantially cheaper, 
than that which has previously been contemplated between Morogoro and 
Korogwe, so that the prospects of a decision to go ahead with this long- 
awaited project are considerably brighter than they were. 
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The fundamental principles behind the requirements of the Transport 
Licensing Law are well known, and are generally accepted as being in the 
best interests of the public. Much concern, however, has been expressed 
both inside and outside Legislative Council at the working of the machinery 
of the Ordinance. Government is reviewing this whole question in order to 
see what further measures may be necessary to ensure that the application 
of the Ordinance is entirely equitable, that its provisions can be adequately 


enforced and that opportunities for the evasion of its requirements are 
eliminated. 


An essential element in Tanganyika’s economic progress is the work of 
the Natural Resources departments; for it is on agriculture in all its forms 
that this country depends, and is likely for long to continue to depend, for its 
trade and prosperity; and it is from her soil that the vast majority of her 
inhabitants must make their living. 


Our agriculture cannot flourish without water, and our dependence on 
improved water supplies for the development of our agricultural economy 
needs no stress from me. Even in the few areas in which rainfall is reliable 
or rivers perennial, it is important to bring water under the fullest possible 
control both to eliminate waste and to safeguard its sources from erosion and 
dessication. In those parts of the Territory where rains are unreliable, and 
still more in the areas in which permanent water supplies are at present 
wholly lacking, the need for developing water is all-important. 


During the coming year it is likely that this Council will be considering 
the results and implications of several major hydrological . investigations 
which, with the valued assistance of experts from the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation and very substantial grants from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds, have recently been completed or are now nearing completion. 
The preliminary reports on the irrigation and hydro-electric potentials of the 
Pangani Valley and the Ruvu basin have already been received and are under 
study. Investigations into the Bubu River catchment of the Central Province 
are making progress. The field work of the Rufiji Basin Survey should be 
finished within the next few months (apart from a continuing hydrological 
programme) and it is hoped that by this time next year the report of the 
Survey will be available. Honourable Members will certainly have to give 
very careful thought to the financial implications of the developments to 
which the present surveys may point. 


I am glad to note that within the last year or two many local authorities 
have shown their willingness to spend more on water supplies. This very 
satisfactory development has enabled Government, in planning for the next 
few years, to count on half of the cost of Native Authority water supplies 
being met by local treasuries; and will allow our contribution from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds to be stretched further, and a larger 
programme to be undertaken. 


There is a pressing need for locally-trained staff for employment on 
water development projects, but I am sorry to have to report that the 
expansion of our technical training facilities has not been matched by a 
similar growth in enthusiasm for careers in the technical field. We need a 
high standard of technician for the posts which are essential to an expanded 
programme of water development—Engineering and Hydrological Assistants, 
Computers, Draughtsmen, Works Foremen, and supervisory staff. Our train- 
ing institutions are ready to receive young men and women who wish to take 
up these careers, and I hope Honourable Members will use their influence to 
stimulate interest in this important field of the public service. ; 
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Agriculture, too, needs good technical staff. The heavy capital expendi- 
ture involved in irrigation can only be justified by skilled husbandry of high 
value crops, and a high technical standard is required for the study of 
irrigation agronomy. It is primarily for this reason that the Agricultural and 
other Natural Resources Departments have revised their policy for staff 
training. During the coming year the “pre-service” course at Tengeru 
Natural Resources School for Standard X candidates from ordinary schools 
will be replaced by an intensive ‘“‘in-service’’ course for students who have 
already had a year’s practical experience in the field. 


With regard to two of our major industries, cotton and coffee, it is 
possible that at this Session Honourable Members will be asked to note or 
endorse policies aimed at establishing still more firmly the position of 
Tanganyika in world markets. I am glad to say that in the cotton industry, 
the publication of the Cooper Brothers’ report has been followed by a very 
healthy and constructive spirit of co-operation between the producers and 
processors in tackling the industry’s problems. In the Lake Province the 
producers’ co-operatives have this season taken over the responsibility for 
the primary buying of the crop; and in all areas there are good prospects that 
agreement will be reached between producers, ginners’ associations and 
Government. This is a development which will enable the handling of the 
crop to be re-organised in the best interests of all concerned, as well as to 
the advantage of our position in this very competitive market. 


With regard to coffee, Honourable Members will know that there have 
recently been international negotiations about the difficulties besetting the 
world coffee trade; Tanganyika’s interests were ably represented at these 
meetings by one of the Ministers of this Government and the Chairman of the 
Coffee Board. As a result of these discussions it may well be that legislation 
to control exports of coffee will have to be considered. I need scarcely add 
the proviso that before any action of this sort is taken it must be clear that 
such a measure would benefit producers generally. Meanwhile I would 
emphasise that Government has no intention of altering the policy of encourag- 
ing production in suitable areas, particularly of mild coffees, and of improving 
quality. Our ability to retain our small but, to the people of the Territory, 
extremely important share in the world market depends largely on maintaining 
the quality of our product. 


Turning to measures in the more immediate interest of the coffee and 
cotton industries, you will be asked at this meeting of Council to consider a 
short amendment to the Coffee Industry Ordinance, designed to remove weak- 
nesses which have become apparent during the two seasons of its operation. 
You will also be asked to support a resolution approving a loan of £500,000 
from Lint and Seed Marketing Board funds for the construction of four 
co-operative ginneries; this project is one of the steps in the reorganisation of 
the industry to which I have already drawn attention. 


With regard to animal husbandry and veterinary affairs, the primary 
objectives are still the control of disease and the promotion of animal health. 
In addition to a minor amendment to the Cattle Grazing Ordinance, aimed at 
simplifying procedure for the issue of permits covering the movement of live- 
stock, Honourable Members will be asked at this meeting to consider a Bill 
amending the Animal Diseases Ordinance so as to strengthen us in the fight 
against rabies. This is an earnest of Government’s determination to do every- 
thing possible to bring the incidence of this dangerous disease under the most 
effective possible control. Much has already been achieved and months of 
effort are beginning to bear fruit, but the success or failure of anti-rabies cam- 
paigns must fundamentally depend on public co-operation. 
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Honourable Members will be asked to approve measures for the control 
of the import, manufacture and sale of animal foodstuffs and fertilisers, and 
for the hygienic operation of slaughter houses. These measures will have a 
direct bearing on several of the agricultural industries which it is Govern- 
ment’s policy to promote and assist. Plans for an Accredited Poultry 
Breeders scheme are well advanced, and it is hoped to apply the same 
principles to the provision of high quality breeding stock for cattle and sheep 
owners. The achievement of the quality which will enable Tanganyika 
products to keep their place in a competitive market, may in some cases 
require a greater measure of statutory control than has been favoured under 
existing policies; but this control will not be imposed unless it has the 
full backing of the great majority of producers concerned. An example 
of a field in which some form of control may be desirable is provided by the 
dairy industry. Difficulties have been experienced, especially in the Northern 
Province, in putting production on a sound footing, and, with the support of 
producers, legislation is being planned to enable area control boards to be set 
up, and to ensure that dairy production will achieve the standards necessary 
to promote the well-being of the industry. 


I now turn to pest control. A typical example is the Quelea finch or 
dioch, the ravages of which in the grain fields of the Northern and Central 
Provinces have barely been held in check in recent years despite much effort. 
The answers to the problem are now fairly well known but they are expensive 
to apply. External assistance is therefore being sought to mount a large- 
scale campaign for three or four consecutive seasons; a sustained attack of 
this sort will, it is believed, substantially reduce the menace of this pest. 


Of wider significance are the depredations of game animals. With the 
extension of agricultural development into areas formerly used solely by game, 
conflict tends to be increasingly frequent, and a new approach is necessary. It 
is clear for.example that the organisation of adequate elephant control mea- 
Sures is of particular importance, especially in those hitherto dry areas where 
new water supplies prove a powerful attraction. One scheme, with Colonial 
Development and Welfare assistance, has been put into effect in the Southern 
Province and others are to follow. Although the necessity for reducing or 
eliminating game from settled areas may be regretted, the success of develop- 
ment schemes cannot be allowed to be jeopardised. Equally it should be 
recognised that where National Parks and Game Reserves have been created, 
the animals should be guaranteed freedom from molestation; and that in the 
Game Controlled Areas they should be, as it were, “farmed” on a sound 
basis. The areas set aside for these purposes are now well-distributed through- 
out the Territory and, if properly respected and utilised, should serve as an 
important asset from the point of view of food, sport and the tourist industry. 


The policy of Government towards game control is being increasingly 
directed to developing Game Controlled Areas on a scientific basis of sustained 
yield. It is hoped in this way to transform the hunting and exploitation of 
game into a beneficial form of land use. For this reason, and because evi- 
dence is accumulating that selective hunting of certain species under the law 
as it now stands is adversely affecting numbers and quality, the whole structure 
of game licensing is at present being reviewed; and it is probable that during 
this session Honourable Members will be asked to consider amendments to 
the Fauna Conservation Ordinance. , 


Meanwhile the importance of game conservation from the scientific and 
tourist industry angle, is kept constantly in mind. Honourable Members will 
be asked to consent to the proclamation of two small new National Parks at 
Engurdoto Crater near Arusha and on Lake Manyara. The establishment of 
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amenities of this kind within easy reach of main centres of population and 
tourism should be much to Tanganyika’s advantage. 


Now that the reservation programme is nearly completed, the emphasis 
in Forestry will fall increasingly on production. A full Forest Development 
Plan for 1960-65 has been completed with the object of meeting the foresee- 
able needs of Tanganyika up to the end of the century. Consideration is now 
being given to the extent to which funds can and should be made available. 


It is a matter for congratulation that the main effort can now at last be 
turned from reconnaissance and demarcation of forest reserves to their proper 
and effective management. Management procedures will include such 
important tasks as controlled burning to protect tree growth from destructive 
fires at the height of the dry season. This and similar measures designed for 
the protection of our forests merit the fullest support of the people of the 
Territory; for the forests can easily be eaten away by fire or damaged by 
over-grazing and by careless agriculture; and if they are reduced to a con- 
dition in which they can no longer fulfil their essential role of trapping and 
storing water and controlling the flow of streams, we shall have to think again 
about those irrigation projects upon which we are pinning so many of our 
hopes for the future. 


Honourable Members will recall that when I addressed them at this time 
last year I expressed the hope that a further Government Paper on land 
tenure policy would shortly be issued. I should explain that the reason for 
the delay in fulfilling this intention is that it seemed inappropriate to tackle 
a matter of such wide general importance at a time when fundamental 
changes in the structure of the executive Government were about to be intro- 
duced. It should not be thought that the need for a clearer definition of land 
tenure policy has been overlooked. 


In a field that impinges on the work of many departments of Government, 
the co-operative movement continues to play a growing part in the economic 
and social life of Tanganyika. Its rapid rate of growth is demonstrated by the 
fact that whereas ten years ago there were only 79 Co-operative Societies in 
existence, with some 60,000 members between them, these Societies now num- 
ber no less than 605, and the membership has increased to 340,000. 


A little later in the year there will be taking place at Bukoba a meeting 
which may well be of considerable significance for the future of the movement. 
For the first time representatives of all Co-operative Unions and unaffiliated 
societies will assemble together; it is their purpose to discuss the possibility of 
forming a Territory-wide union which, amongst other functions, would be 
made responsible for the representation of Co-operative opinion both to Gov- 
ernment and to the public at large. 


In many parts of Tanganyika there are strong practical reasons for the 
establishment of one-channel marketing in respect of certain agricultural pro- 
ducts, and provision exists under the Co-operative Societies Ordinance for the 
making of the necessary Compulsory Marketing Orders. The relevant section 
of the Ordinance, however, is still in the form in which it was first enacted 
in 1932; and with the passage of time its terms are no longer suited to the 
circumstances of the trading world. It is accordingly proposed to introduce at 
the December meeting of this Council a Bill in amendment of the Co-operative 
Societies Ordinance which will formulate a procedure for the making of Com- 
pulsory Marketing Orders more in accord with modern requirements. 


Turning now to Social Services, two important measures affecting public 
health will be presented at this session. At this meeting Honourable Members 
will be considering a new Pharmacy and Poisons Bill which has been prepared 
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to meet the great changes which have been brought about by the introduction 
of new and potent drugs since the current Ordinance was enacted. Later in 
the session a comprehensive Public Health Bill will come before the House. 


The Ministry of Health will continue its capital programme within the 
limits of available finance. Work will begin during 1960 on new hospitals at 
Tukuyu, Kasulu and Mpwapwa; the hospitals at Tarime, Mbeya and Iringa 
will be added to; and a start will be made on a third ward block at 
the Princess Margaret Hospital, Dar es Salaam. Through the generosity of 
private individuals, a large ward for infectious diseases is being built in 
Tanga; and in Arusha a new completely equipped X-ray department is being 
provided. The Princess Margaret Hospital, Dar es Salaam, will soon be 
fully functioning and by Ist April, 1960, will, it is hoped, have taken the 
place of the Sewa Haji Hospital. When this change takes place, patients at 
the Infectious Diseases Hospital will be transferred to part of the Sewa Haji 
Hospital and the former institution will be closed, thus permitting the further 
residential development of the Upanga area. The Princess Margaret Train- 
ing Centre will be completed and in full use by the end of this year. 


In December, 1958, Honourable Members were informed that a com- 
mittee was being set up to consider how, within the provision envisaged in 
existing development plans, the present education systems for the various 
races of Tanganyika might best be integrated so as to lead to the development 
of a single system of education for the Territory. This committee will shortly 
be submitting its report. 

Bound up with the future of the education systems are a number of 
important questions such as the establishment of local education authorities 
and the unification of terms of service for teachers. The powers and duties 
which should be assigned to local education authorities, and the relationships 
which should exist between local education authorities, local government 
bodies and the central Government are at present being studied in the light 
of systems successfully in operation elsewhere. The creation of a unified 
teaching service for African teachers was the subject of a report in 1956. 
One of the principal recommendations of the report was that a contributory 
superannuation scheme for all teachers in the service should be set up. 

An actuarial investigation to establish the cost of such a scheme is in pro- 
gress but is still incomplete; it is already apparent, however, that the scheme is 
likely to be an expensive one. It will also be necessary to review the scope of 
a unified service in the light of the report of the committee on the integration 
of the educational systems. This Council will be kept fully informed of the 
Government’s intentions in these matters. 


Before turning to the subject of higher education, I wish to emphasise 
once again the importance which this Government attaches at this stage of the 
country’s development to the expansion of secondary education. It therefore 
gives me great satisfaction to be able to record that the numbers of students 
taking School Certificate in December will be more than twice as great as the 
total of those who sat for the examination last year. Similarly, the introduc- 
tion in January of this year of Higher School Certificate classes in some of 
the secondary schools will, by the end of 1960, enable scholars to proceed 
straight to a degree course without the necessity of spending two years in study 
at Makerere for the preliminary examination, as in the past. There are 91 such 
students in our schools at present, and there will be a fresh intake in January. 
At Makerere there are 196 students, at the Royal Technical College in Nairobi 
there are 29, and 54 of our young men and women are undertaking courses 
overseas in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. All of them are supported 
by Government bursaries, and a further 30 bursaries have already been 
awarded for the next academic year. 
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The steps to be taken to expand the facilities for higher education in East 
Africa are now under consideration by the East African Governments. As 
Honourable Members are aware, the Governments have accepted as their 
objective development on the pattern recommended by the Working Party on 
Higher Education which visited East Africa last year; that is to say that there 
should be a University of East Africa of which an inter-territorial college in 
each of the three territories will form a part. The complex task of working 
out a phased programme aimed at this objective is now being undertaken; and 
it will be the concern of this Government to ensure that the proposed University 
College in Tanganyika is established as soon as circumstances justify it. 


In the Labour field, it is hoped later this year to bring before the Council 
amendments to the Employment Ordinance concerning the determination of 
oral contracts of service. These amendments follow representations made in 
this Council in 1957 that Government should take action to provide for notice 
to be compulsory. It is also the intention to include in the same Bill legisla- 
tion to enable this Government to apply two important International Labour 
Conventions. 


Turning now to the subject of Antiquities, Honourable Members will 
recall the visit made to East Africa in August this year by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, Secretary to the British Academy, in connection with 
the establishment, with its headquarters in Tanganyika, of a British School 
of Archaeology for East Africa. The necessary financial support to enable 
this project to go forward will, it is hoped, shortly be forthcoming from 
private sources; and the British Academy is planning to establish the head- 
quarters of a school in temporary premises in Dar es Salaam early next year. 
The Government has already undertaken to make a contribution to the 
recurrent expenditure of the School and this Council approved a subvention 
of £2,000 for the purpose in the current Estimates. 


At this stage in my Address, having outlined some of the developments 
proposed in our social services, I should like to remind Honourable Members 
of the manner in which the cost of these services will have to be met. The 
Public Health Services, the Government Hospitals and their staff, all Higher 
Education and Secondary Education, and four-fifths of Primary and Middle 
Education are all paid for from the revenues of the Central Government; and 
the greatest single contributor to those revenues is the sisal industry. Sisal 1s 
still our most important single industry and our largest single source of 
wealth. This industry, in spite of many difficulties both locally and in the 
outside world, retains its accustomed vitality and vision; indeed, its research 
programme, organised and financed by the industry, has culminated in the 
production of a hybrid which promises to confer far-reaching benefits on all 
aspects of sisal production. I congratulate the leaders of the industry on this 
achievement. And I grieve with them for the loss of Sir Eldred Hitchcock; 
he was a great sisal man, a great scholar and a great Tanganyikan. 


The future of rural local government is a matter which is, I know, of 
keen interest to all Honourable Members. They will therefore wish to know 
that a Ministerial committee is at present reviewing the structure and functions 
of local government in the rural areas of the Territory. I think it desirable to 
describe in detail the matters being examined by this committee, for I feel that 
nothing could better illustrate the complexity and difficulty of this branch of 
our affairs, and of the problems that surround it. It will be the responsibility 
of the committee to review, inter alia: — 

(i) The constitution and jurisdiction of rural Local Authorities and the 
manner in which, and the extent to which, they are representative of 
the people. 
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(ii) The position of Chiefs in rural Local Authorities. 

(iii) The relationship of rural Local Authorities to Central Government. 

(iv) The relationship of rural Local Authorities to urban Local 
Authorities. 

(v) The present division of functions between rural Local Authorities 
and Central Government. 


(vi) The financing of rural Local Authorities including Local Courts. 


(vii) The arrangements by which rural Local Authorities undertake their 
responsibilities in respect of Primary and Middle School Education 
and other grant-aided services. 


It will be apparent that the study I have described might well be the work 
of years; but in fact I am hopeful that the committee will be able to submit 
a preliminary report to me early in the new year. 


Honourable Members will consider at this Session a Bill which provides 
for the dissolution of the South East Lake County Council. Despite the best 
efforts of its members and its officers, this Council, the only county council 
in existence in Tanganyika, has been a disappointment. It has proved to be 
too remote from the inhabitants of its area of jurisdiction; it could not 
support itself and was dependent almost entirely on grants-in-aid; and most 
of the services which it provided could just as well have been undertaken 
either by Government or by the Native Authorities concerned. 


Another Bill which will come before Council at this Session seeks to 
amend the Native Authority Ordinance in order to define more clearly than 
heretofore the duties and functions of subordinate Native Authorities and of 
Native Authority messengers in relation to the responsibilities vested in them 
for the maintenance of law and order. 


At this time last year, in speaking of local government in the towns of 
the Territory, I mentioned the prospect of a continuing increase in the pro- 
portion of elected members in urban councils. It is clearly desirable that all 
members of the councils should be elected as soon as local circumstances will 
allow, and it is encouraging to note how swiftly the elective principle is in 
fact being accepted in the towns. 


The Government programme of constructional works is severely limited 
at the present time by the financial stringency which besets us. Nevertheless, 
the building programme amounts to nearly £14 million and includes schools, 
the new hospitals I have already mentioned, new studios and offices for the 
Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation, and other public buildings. The 
workshops and laboratories of the Technical Institute, which are the last units 
to be built in the present scheme, are due for completion in 1960. 


Plans have been made for the development of Urban Water Supplies in 
the Territory, and some £200,000 have been voted for this purpose during the 
current financial year. In the majority of the ninety water supplies concerned 
increasing demands for water will necessitate the improvement of sources of 
supply and the extension of the mains systems. 


The road system is at present being mainly developed with the assistance 
of Colonial Development and Welfare funds but the provision of funds from 
other sources is also being investigated. Although the major effort will still 
be directed towards the development of the main trunk road system, notably 
the Mtwara/Lindi/Mbemkuru road, the Mwanza/Musoma road and the 
East/West Trunk link between Dodoma and Nzega, greater emphasis will in 
future be put on the development of feeder roads which lead to highly produc- 
tive areas. 
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I turn now to consider the subject of law and order. It is upon the Courts 
and the capacity of the Police Force to apprehend wrongdoers and bring them 
before the Courts that both the ordinary citizen and the Government finally 
rely for the orderly conduct of the day-to-day business of the Territory, and 
for the unimpede execution of the programmes of development and expansion 
that I have been describing. The crime rate, I am sorry to have to inform 
Honourable Members, has continued to rise, and reported cases were more 
than seven per cent higher in the first half of this year than in the first half 
of 1958. The annual rate is now running at some 56,000 cases under the 
Penal Code. 


In the first half of the year there was a regrettable increase in the number 
of escapes from lawful custody, there being 489 cases, as compared with 354 
in 1958. Assaults increased by nearly seventeen per cent whilst murders 
remained at the high figure of 190, being all too often occasioned by sudden 
quarrels after drinking. Burglaries and house-breakings, most of the latter 
taking place in African houses in the urban areas, also rose considerably; 
more than £225,000 worth of property was stolen. Cattle thefts totalled 661 
in the half year, a larger figure than in the comparable period of 1958, although 
the number of cattle stolen was fortunately a good deal less. In addition to a 
number of minor measures to deal with stock theft more efficiently, a Bill to 
strengthen the law has been prepared and is now being considered. 


In this rather gloomy picture there is one most welcome and reassuring 
ray of light. In the first quarter of this year there were forty cases of inter- 
ference with the Police in the execution of their duty; in the second quarter 
of the year there were four cases only. I very much hope that this decline 
reflects the beginning of a more cordial relationship between the public and 
those whose duty it is to prevent infringements of the law and to bring 
offenders to justice. It is commonly said—and said with great moment—that 
the truest measure of a society’s acceptance of a high standard of conduct, 
and of its recognition of the duties of the citizen in a democratic country, is 
the extent to which the people co-operate with the officers of the law in the 
preservation of the peace and in the apprehension of wrongdoers. There is 
indeed no surer way by which a sense of responsibility can be demonstrated. 
I therefore welcome most warmly this very gratifying state of affairs. 


Nevertheless, the figures I have given indicate with unhappy clarity that, 
notwithstanding last year’s increases, our Police Force is still too small to 
provide adequate protection for the citizen in the towns, let alone in the 
countryside of this large Territory. The expansion of industry in the towns; 
the development of irrigation schemes, and the opening up of hitherto un- 
populated areas; and the general increase in wealth and in the standard of 
living, all bring with them a need for additional policing; and if the public 
are to be given the protection against theft and violence to which they are 
entitled, the growth of urban and rural development must be accompanied by 
an appropriate increase in the size of the Force. 


Turning now to the affairs of our Defence Forces, we have all been happy 
to welcome back to Tanganyika the two companies of the 6th Battalion of 
the King’s African Rifles which have for many years been serving in 
Mauritius. For the first time the relief of the Mauritius garrison was carried 
out entirely by air; the arrangements, which were made by the East African 
Airways Corporation, were completed with all the skill and forethought that 
one has come to expect from that organisation. 

In accordance with the policy of this Government, that locally born men 
should progressively be trained for posts of responsibility, three local candi- 
dates for Queens Commissions are now undergoing the two-year course at the 
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Royal Military Academy in England. This is the Academy at which British 
Army officers, and some officers from a number of Commonwealth countries, 
are trained. On the satisfactory completion of this course these officers will 
be commissioned into the 6th Battalion of the King’s African Rifles, and after 
a period of six months in the British Army, will begin their service in 
Tanganyika. 

Honourable Members will, I know, be pleased to hear that the coming 
year will bring to fruition some of our plans for the expansion of the services 
provided by the Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation. The cost has been 
met partly from C.D. & W. funds and partly by expenditure from local 
resources. Additional equipment and new buildings at Broadcasting 
House, Dar es Salaam, will enable the Tanganyika Broadcasting Cor- 
poration to broadcast two services simultaneously on separate wave- 
lengths. The Swahili programme, which will become known as_ the 
National Programme, will be extended for a further hour in the evening until 
10 p.m.; whilst the Second Programme, which will be mainly for English- _ 
speaking listeners, will relay the British Broadcasting Corporation General 
Overseas Service in the early morning, and will provide an English programme 
in the evenings from 7.30 p.m. until 10 p.m. This increase in the service pro- 
vided by the Corporation is to start shortly before Christmas: a few months 
later, it is hoped to add a third programme, which will be in Swahili and 
primarily designed for coastal listeners. 


The Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation is also extending its advertis- _ 
ing service, and, as part of this expansion, sponsored programmes in both © 
Swahili and English are shortly to be introduced. One result should certainly 
be a sizeable contribution to the Corporation’s revenue, a contribution which 
is sorely needed in view of the increasing burden of recurrent expenditure. I 
should mention here that Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation finances are 
in more ways than one a cause of concern; it is disappointing to find that 
many listeners are so neglectful of their responsibilities that the number of 
wireless licences taken out bears very little relation to the number of radio 
sets in the Territory. 


Practically all the far-ranging activities which are indicated by the pro- 
gramme and policies I have outlined in this Address today, depend for their 
execution on the Civil Service. As Honourable Members know, until quite 
recently this Service, in its higher ranks, was drawn almost entirely from over- 
seas. Nevertheless, it has for some years been the declared policy of the 
Government that the Service should, as soon as possible, be recruited wholly 
from the inhabitants of the Territory; and repeated references by my pre- & 
decessor and by myself in Addresses to this Council have made known to 
Honourable Members the importance which Government attaches to a rapid « 
increase in the number of local people occupying positions of responsibility 
in the public service. Honourable Members will, therefore, be glad to know 
that the appointment of locally recruited staff to the senior posts in the Civil 
Service is proceeding at a steadily increasing rate. In March this year, some 
nine years after the first locally born officers obtained entry into the higher 
posts of the Service, there were 253 posts occupied by local officers. In the 
last six months this number has risen to 360, of whom 270 are Africans, _ 
Taking into account appointments now being considered by the Public Service 
Commission, the figures will by the end of next month be over 400 and 300 
respectively. , 

Those local officers who have achieved entry into the higher posts have 
qualified, for the most part, through Makerere, through the Royal Technical 
College in Nairobi, or by means of courses overseas; and have filled vacancies 
in those departments for which their qualifications fitted them. A certain 
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number of officers have achieved promotion through training schemes within 
departments; and steps are now being taken to increase the scope of this kind 
of training. For the filling of the higher professional and technical posts, the 
field of qualified applicants is at present limited; and it must be accepted that 
the rate at which the change over to local men can be brought about will 
largely depend on the capacity of our schools and University Colleges to pro- 
duce the necessary material. But the process of change has started, and ina 
number of departments a significant number of higher posts are already held 
by locally recruited officers. 


In the Administration, there are at present five African District Officers: 
and three graduates are in training in the United Kingdom for entry into the 
service as Cadets. A further six Africans are acting as District Officers with 
a view to their substantive promotion to that post; of these three are on 
courses in the United Kingdom. The establishment of Assistant District 
Officers has been raised this year from 47 to 67, and the Public Service 

Commission is now engaged in selecting candidates to fill the additional posts. 
Whis expansion will result in a significant widening of the field from which 
‘appointment as Acting District Officers can be made. 


In the Education Department, there are 57 Africans holding posts in the 
Education Officer and Master grades, and three in the Woman Education 
Officer and Mistress grades. The department also sends a number of selected 
teachers every year for a year’s course in the United Kingdom, at the end 
of which they also are eligible for promotion to these grades. 


In the Medical Department, there are 25 locally recruited officers in the 
senior ranks of whom 20 are Africans. Eleven are medical officers and seven 
others, under a new scheme devised by the Director of Medical Services, are 
in training in the Health and Laboratory services. This course, if successful, 
will, it is hoped render unnecessary further recruitment of overseas officers as 
Health Inspectors. There are also six African nurses now training in the 
United Kingdom as Nursing Sisters and four more will follow shortly. 


In the Police Force, there are now 14 local officers holding the rank of 
Assistant Superintendent, and a further 13 in the senior ranks of the 
Inspectorate. Further promotions are expected Shortly. In the Prisons 
Department there are nine Africans in higher posts, five of whom are 
Assistant Superintendents. 


In the Natural Resources departments, there are 17 local officers holding 
“posts at the Assistant Agricultural Officer and Field Officer level, and a 
further eleven in the Veterinary Department. 


In the Public Relations Department, which has recently undertaken a 
programme of major expansion, there should shortly be fourteen locally 
recruited officers in the higher posts or in training for such posts. 


I have thought it worthwhile to give Honourable Members these figures 
in some detail as they illustrate the progress that is being made in bringing 
local people into the higher grades of the Service. 


During the transitional period—and we must not delude ourselves as to 
the time it will take to complete these changes—Tanganyika will largely 

depend, as for so many years she has depended, on officers from overseas, 
primarily from the United Kingdom, to man her technical and professional 
services. Their numbers will gradually decrease but not, I hope, our 
recognition of the debt of gratitude that we owe them for the services they 
have rendered and the standards they have set. 
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Before I leave the subject of the Civil Service I should remind 
Honourable Members of the Resolution passed by the Council in June pray- 
ing Her Majesty to establish, by Order in Council, a Public Service Com- 
mission to replace the present Public Service Commission established under 
local ordinance. 


The necessary legislation is at present being drafted and it is hoped that 
it will be possible to establish the new Public Service Commission during the 
present session of this Council. 


It is contemplated that the new Commission will have an increased 
membership and that it will be entrusted with responsibility for advising the 
Governor in all matters affecting the appointment, promotion and discipline of 
pensionable officers. 


As I told Honourable Members in the early part of this Address, the 
session upon which we are now embarking will be the last session of this 
Council. The year ahead of us is likely to be a momentous one for, quite 
apart from constitutional matters and preparations for a General Election, th 
Council will have to devote itself to the complex and far-reaching issues Om 
economic development. The shape of the development plan to which I have 
already referred will depend to a large extent on the recommendations of the 
World Bank Survey Mission; but we must disabuse ourselves of any idea that 
some magic formula for prosperity is to be presented to us. In this country, 
as in other parts of Africa, our wealth depends on the exploitation of our 
minerals, on the improvement of our agriculture, our forests and our water 
supplies, and on the development of our communications; and equally on the 
education of our people; for well-trained minds and properly developed skills 
form as great a part of a country’s wealth as do mineral workings and carefully 
tended fields. But we depend also, and for the foreseeable future we will 
continue to depend, on sources outside Tanganyika for capital investment and 
technical expertise. Our objective must be so to develop the resources of this 
country, -both by local and external enterprise, that it can command the 
revenues necessary to maintain its Government, to service its loans, to expand 
its social services and to meet all its financial commitments. In these en- 
deavours we can continue to rely upon generous and understanding assistance 
from Her Majesty’s Government. But the achievement of real progress is 
going to demand, not only the most fruitful use of outside aid and co-operation 
with foreign enterprise, but a stern and continuing individual effort on the part 
of the people of the Territory. 
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When I addressed Honourable Members in March this year I described 
the Terms of Reference of the Committee which I was then about to appoint 
to make recommendations on arrangements for representation by Elected 
Members in this Council, on the qualifications required of voters and candi- 
dates, and on various other matters. The Committee was shortly afterwards 
established under the Chairmanship of Sir Richard Ramage; I propose to refer 
to it, in the course of this Address, and in future, as the Ramage Committee, 
and to its Report as the Ramage Report. I also told Honourable Members 
that when the final decisions of the Secretary of State on the recommendations 
made by the Ramage Committee were made public, I hoped, at the same time, 
to make an announcement concerning the next moves forward, and to indicate 
the periods within which, provided the Government of the Territory had 
operated efficiently, and peace and good order had been maintained, we 
could hope to accomplish these further steps in our constitutional programme. 


& 2. On the 20th October this year I informed Honourable Members that 
although at that time the new Secretary of State had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Ramage Report, he, the Secretary of State, recognised 
how anxious the people of Tanganyika were to have, as soon as possible, a clear 
indication of the decisions of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the next 
constitutional steps; and that he had assured me that these matters would be 
treated with all possible despatch. I also announced that a General Election 
would be held in the Territory in September, 1960, or as soon thereafter as the 
necessary preparations could be completed; and explained that the precise 
form of the elections would depend on the decisions reached by the Secretary 
of State in relation to the Ramage Report and to the advances in the con- 
stitutional field to which I had referred. 


3. I am happy to inform Honourable Members that I am today able 
to fulfil the ambition I expressed earlier this year; and that, in spite of the 
uncertainty that existed in October, we shall, after all, be able to adhere to 
the timetable we had hoped to follow. 


4. I will deal first with the question of constitutional advance. I am 
authorised by the Secretary of State to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
have agreed that, provided there are no untoward developments, the Executive 
Government will be re-formed after the General Election on the basis of an 
unofficial majority; that is to say, the Council of Ministers will be reconstituted 
in such a way that the number of Ministers selected from amongst the people 

Gh of the Territory will be greater than the number of Ministers who are public 
officers. 


5. The precise structure of the Executive Government in its new form 
has yet to be decided upon; in order that this may be done, and for the pur- 
pose of examining the considerable number of related matters which will 
require to be dealt with in connection with this constitutional change, it ts pro- 
posed that discussions should be held in London in the Spring of 1960. Not 
the least of the matters that will require to be studied is the position of the 
Civil Service in the conditions which will be created by this and future consti- 
tutional changes. I shall return to this point later in my Address. It is the 
intention of the Secretary of State that representative unofficials should be 
invited to take part in these discussions. 

6. I am also authorised to say that Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided that the arrangements for the forthcoming General Election should be 
such as to provide for a majority of Elected Members in the new Council. 


7. This brings me to the Ramage Report. Copies of the Report and of 
the Government Paper, in which are included the Secretary of State’s final 
decisions on the Committee’s recommendations, are to be laid on the Table of 
the House at the conclusion of this Address. Honourable Members will be 
able to inform themselves in detail of the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee and of the extent to which these recommendations have or have not 
been accepted. I propose, therefore, to restrict myself in what I have to say 
in this Address to a brief reference to the more important recommendations 
of the Report, and to an indication of the decisions reached upon them. — 


8. Since I have already mentioned that there will be an elected majority 
in the Legislative Council which will succeed this Council on its dissolution, 
Honourable Members will, I feel certain, bear with me if I start with a refer- 
ence to the last part of the Ramage Report. In this part of the Report— 
Part VIII—the Committee addressed itself to a matter which was not, strictly 
speaking, within its Terms of Reference. Paragraphs 83, 84 and 85 of the 
Report read as follows: — 


*““As has been recorded earlier in this report, the terms of reference 
of the Committee required that recommendations should be on the basis 
of an official majority in the Legislative Council. The fact that consti- o 
tutional development to the stage of an elected majority is a matter of ~ 
widespread and active public interest was demonstrated very strongly to 
the Committee in the course of the representations received. The Com- 
mittee moreover took note of the statement of His Excellency the 
Governor in his address to the Legislative Council on the 17th March 
that, when in due course he announced a decision on the recommenda- 
tions to be made by this Committee, he hoped ‘at the same time to make 
an announcement concerning the next moves forward’ in the constitutional 
programme. The Governor went on to say that ‘this announcement will 

include a forecast as to when, provided there are no untoward develop- 
ments, we may expect unofficial majorities to be introduced into the 
Council of Ministers and into the Legislative Council’. Although no date 
for the introduction of the further constitutional steps was indicated, it is 
a matter of general assumption that, if the conditions laid down by the 
Governor for such advancement were fulfilled, the changes might take 
place in the not-too-distant future. 


Since one of these changes would be the introduction of an elected 
majority in the Legislative Council, the proposals in Part IV of this report 
designed for an official majority, might be overtaken by events before 
they came into effect. An elected majority could, of course, be brought 
into existence by retaining the 45 elected members recommended in 
Part IV of this report and by reducing the number of members on the F 
Official side. The transfer of responsibility from the official to the elected ™ 
side of the Council will, however, add appreciably to the general responsi- 
bilities of the latter and, it must be expected, will evoke a general public 
demand to be more closely represented in the Council. The latter would 
only be possible by reducing the size of the constituencies with a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of elected members. 


If matters were left until the date of the announcement -adumbrated 
by the Governor there would thus, almost certainly, have to be a further - 
review of constituencies, involving both time and expense. As this 
Committee has at its disposal the information necessary to consider the 
requirements then likely, it has ventured to go beyond its terms of refer- 
ence and to consider a distribution of seats appropriate to an elected 
majority in the Legislative Council.” 
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9. The examination of this problem, which with such commendable 
foresight was undertaken by the Committee, led to a proposal that in the 
event of Her Majesty’s Government approving the introduction of an elected 
majority, an appropriate distribution of seats would be achieved by having 
50 constituencies returning 71 members; of these 71 members, 50 would 
represent “‘open’’ seats, and the Asian and European communities would 
be represented by 11 and 10 “‘reserved”’ seats respectively. In the light of the 
decision by Her Majesty’s Government that arrangements should be made for 
an elected majority in the Legislative Council, the Secretary of State has 
decided that it would be appropriate for the elections to be held on the basis 
suggested by the Ramage Committee in Part VIII of the Report. 


In order to ensure that specialised knowledge and experience may be 
made available to aid the Council in its deliberations, it is intended that 
power should be retained for the Governor to nominate Members to the 
Council. It has not been decided how many Members would be nominated 
in this way; the number would, however, be quite small. 


10. The more important decisions reached by the Secretary of State 
on the various Terms of Reference of the Ramage Committee are, very 
riefly, as follows: — 


| ae Term of Reference. Constituencies and Voting Procedure. 


It is agreed that parity of representation should be abolished and should 
be replaced by the arrangements set out in Part VIII which I have just 
explained to Honourable Members; that the Common Roll should be 
retained; that compulsory multiple voting should be abolished; and that 
where there are “‘reserved’’ seats, each voter should have as many votes as 
there are seats, but may not cast more than one vote in respect of each 
seat, whether ‘‘open’’ or “‘reserved”’. 


Second Term of Reference. Special Interest Members. 

It is agreed that there should be no further appointments of members 
nominated to represent Special Interests; nevertheless, the acceptance of 
this recommendation should not be taken as in any way restricting the 
Governor’s discretion in any nominations that he might be empowered to 
make to the Council in accordance with whatever provision for nominated 
members might be included in a new Tanganyika (Legislative Council) 
Order in Council. 


Third Term of Reference. Qualifications for Voters. 

With regard to voters’ qualifications, the Secretary of State has expressed 
the view that although he shares the desire of the Committee, and of this 
Government, that there should be a substantial widening of the present 

@ franchise, he considers that this expansion could more appropriately be 
brought about by methods other than those suggested by the Committee 
or by this Government. He has decided, therefore, that the following new 
qualifications, which will apply to both males and females, should be 
introduced: — 


(a) the ability to read or write English or Swahili; or 


(b) an income as defined in the Personal Tax Ordinance of £75 p.a.: 
Or 


(c) being or having been the holder of a prescribed office. 


The reasons for this decision will be found in more detail in the Secretary 
of State’s despatch, the text of which is included in the Government Paper. 
All persons who are at present registered as voters under the current 
legislation will automatically be included in the new electoral rolls. 
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Third Term of Reference. Qualifications for Candidates. 


It is agreed that the qualifications required of a candidate should be 
substantially as at present; the alterations recommended by the Committee 
are of a minor procedural nature and are accepted by the Secretary of 
State. 


Fourth Term of Reference. Territorial Council. 


It is agreed that there should not be a Territorial Council of the kind 
suggested in this Term of Reference. It is also agreed that the Govern- 
ment should continue to use the Chiefs’ Convention as a source of advice 
in appropriate cases, and that statutory recognition should be given to 
that Convention through local legislation. 


11. I am confident that I voice the feelings of all Honourable 
Members when I express my gratitude to Sir Richard Ramage and to those 
who served with him on the Post Elections Committee. The Committee’s 
enquiries were undertaken not only expeditiously but with thoroughness, 
imagination and foresight; and the Territory is greatly indebted to Sir 
Richard and to those, in particular the Secretary to the Committee, who 
under his distinguished Chairmanship, have been responsible for thes 
production of such a valuable Report. ® 


12. The constitutional developments to which I have just referred 
will, of course, be of particular interest to the Civil Service, and especially 
to Overseas Civil Servants many of whom are becoming concerned about 
the future of their service with this Government. It is natural that those 
officers should wish to be aware of the manner in which these changes will 
affect them. They will wish to know, for instance, whether circumstances 
are likely to prevent any of them from completing a full career in this 
Territory in the employment for which they have been trained, and if so 
what their position will be; whether their prospects of promotion within the 
Service are likely to be altered in any way; and for how long they may 
expect their interests to continue to be protected by the Secretary of State. 


13. I can, I hope, resolve some of these doubts immediately. Although 
Overseas Civil Servants are directly employed and paid by the Government 
of the Territory in which they are serving, they are under the general 
direction and patronage of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. They 
have rightly regarded themselves, and have been regarded, as belonging to 
a general service under the Crown, as well as to the local Civil Service of 
of the Territories in which they are immediately serving. Overseas Civil 
Servants in this Territory, although paid by the Government of Tanganyika, 
are servants of the Crown, and the conditions of their employment are 
embodied in the Colonial Regulations. These Regulations constitute they 
Secretary of State as the ultimate authority for appointments, discipline,™ 
promotion, and general conditions of employment. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom recognize that they have a special obligation 
towards those officers of the Colonial Service who hold their present posts 
as a result of having been selected for them by the Secretary of State; and 
for so long as Her Majesty’s Government retains responsibility for the 
Government of the Territory in which they are serving, the necessary safe- 
guards are provided by the Colonial Regulations or the Constitutional 
Instruments. 


14. It has for some years been the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment that the Civil Service should, as soon as possible, be staffed wholly 
from the inhabitants of the Territory; and when a major step is taken 
towards self-government, it is natural that arrangements for the recruitment 
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and training of local officers should be intensified. At the same time, as 
constitutional development progresses, a stage is reached at which, although 
the Secretary of State’s control is preserved, Colonial Regulations are 
replaced by Public Service Commission Regulations; such Regulations are 
made by the Governor and are based on the Colonial Regulations which 
they supersede. 


15. Now, Her Majesty’s Government takes the view that an officer 
selected for permanent and pensionable appointment by the Secretary of 
State should have the prospect of a full career in the Service either of the 
Territory for which he was initially selected, or of other Territories to which 
he may, with his agreement, be transferred. Her Majesty’s Government 
holds, therefore, that when control by the Secretary of State is finally 
relinquished, an Overseas Civil Servant is entitled to a number of expecta- 
tions. He is entitled to expect that so long as he remains in his existing 
employment, the Government of the Territory shall not alter the terms of 
the service so as to make them less favourable than those upon which the 
Officer is already serving, and that the pensions and other benefits for which 
he or his dependants may be qualified under existing laws and regulations 
e.. be similarly safeguarded. He is also entitled to expect that he will be 

iven adequate notice of any intention to terminate his employment as a 
result of constitutional changes, and that in the event of premature retirement 
resulting from such changes, he will receive compensation from the Govern- 
ment of the Territory concerned. 


The views of Her Majesty's Government in this respect, and 
details of the various expectations to which, in the circumstances I have 
described, an Overseas Civil Servant is regarded as being entitled are 
set out in Colonial Paper No. 306 of 1954. The assurances contained in 
that Paper will apply without qualification to Overseas Civil Servants in 
Tanganyika. 

16. The Secretary of State has, in addition, a further responsibility which 
must not be overlooked. It is his responsibility, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to ensure that the territorial Government is assisted to maintain 
a Public Service, up to and beyond the final stage of independence, which 
will be adequate for the tasks in hand. This will be a particularly important 
matter in Tanganyika as we progress through the various constitutional stages 
towards self-government; and any scheme for compensation which may be 
devised will have to take this factor into consideration, so that conditions may 
be offered which will not only be just to those whose careers may be terminated 
prematurely, but will give proper weight to the continuing need of the local 
Government for trained and experienced men in its Public Service, and will 

Gprovide an incentive for those Overseas officers whose services will be required 
or a considerable time to come to remain in the Territory. 


17. As this Council is aware, preparations are now in hand for the 
establishment of a new Public Service Commission to be set up by Her Majesty 
by Order in Council; and I hope that the necessary arrangements will be com- 
pleted in time for the Commission to start work by the middle of 1960. This 
Commission will have control over the whole Public Service and will advise 
the Governor on all appointments, promotions and transfers as well as on all 
matters of discipline. 


18. As long as this position is maintained, that is to say, as long as the 
Commission operates in an advisory capacity, and the executive authority 
in relation to the Civil Service remains in the hands of the Governor, acting 
on behalf of the Secretary of State, the interests of Overseas Civil Servants 
will continue to be safeguarded as fully and in the same manner as heretofore, 
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This will be done by Public Service Commission Regulations which, as I 
have already explained, will be made by the Governor and will be based 
on the present Colonial Regulations. 


19. I do not think I can conclude this address more aptly than by quot- 
ing the final paragraph of the Secretary of State’s despatch. He says: — 


“T take this opportunity of congratulating the Government and the 
people of Tanganyika on the great advances which have been made in 
the constitutional field during the past few years. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are particularly glad to note that this progress has been achieved in 
an orderly fashion and in a spirit of harmony and goodwill. It is my 
firm hope that Tanganyika’s constitutional development will be marked 
in the future, as it has been in the past, by continued co-operation between 
the Government and the people and by a spirit of understanding and 
tolerance between those of all races who have made their homes in the 
Territory.” 
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ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR TO LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL ON THE 11TH OCTOBER, 1960 


It is a great privilege to me to be able to open 
this, the 36th session of the Legislative Council of 
Tanganyika. In this Council for the first time in 
the history of the Territory, the elected representa- 
tives of the people are in a full majority; 
indeed, the Council is to all intents and purposes 
a wholly elected one. I extend to you all a most 
cordial welcome. As representatives not only of 
those who voted for you, but of all those who 
live in your respective constituencies, you each 
carry a heavy burden of responsibility; but to aid 
and buttress you in the support of that burden, 
you have behind you the whole theory and prac- 
tice of Parliamentary Government as evolved in 
Great Britain over hundreds of years, and the 
great traditions of the Mother of Parliaments at 
Westminster. I include in my welcome the ex- 
officio members—they now number but two—and 
the nominated members. The latter have not been 
selected for the purpose of representing any par- 
ticular race or any specific interest, but in order 


that they may contribute to your deliberations. 


the knowledge that they have gained from long ex- 
perience as members of this House or in a wide 
field of matters of commercial, industrial, social 
and general importance. 


With the inaugural meeting of this Council we 
pass yet one more milestone on the Territory’s 
road to self-government and to independence. 
When the Secretary of State saw the United 
Nations Visiting Mission to Tanganyika in London 
in April this year, he said he believed the way for- 
ward in Tanganyika in the immediate future was 
to put into effect the decisions which had then 
just been taken; and, after the elections, to study 
in consultation with the elected leaders, what the 
next steps should be. The final stages of political 
development in Tanganyika are therefore in sight. 


The Government of Tanganyika is now con- 
stituted in such a way that responsibility for all 
but a small sector of the Territory’s affairs rests 
with Ministers who are not civil servants but who 
owe their position to their membership of this 
House. The Secretary of State has instructed me 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom are fully conscious of, and are 
in complete sympathy with, the desire of the 
people of the Territory and of its political leaders 
to assume full responsibility for the conduct of 
all internal affairs; and recognize their determina- 
tion to move along the path of constitutional ad- 
vance through self-government to independence 
with the same constancy of purpose and sense of 
responsibility they have displayed so far. Her 
Majesty’s Government for their part will do 
everything within their power to assist the Tanga- 
nyika Government in ensuring that any obstacles 
on this road are speedily overcome. 


There are many important issues of policy, 
within the wide field of responsibility entrusted to 
the new Government, which will have to be deter- 
mined by the Government before the next budget 
is drawn up. In addition, there are many policy 


issues arising directly from our future constitution- 
al advances which will require examination both sn 
this country and by Her Majesty’s Government; 
and in the next few months the Ministers of my 
Government will be addressing their minds’ to 
these questions. Poa ¥ 

Her Majesty’s Government.in the United King- 
dom have formed the view thatsstock could most 
profitably be taken of all thése matters early in 
1961. The Secretary of State has informed me 
that, having regard to his other pressing commit- 
ments the beginning of March would be the 
earliest time that would be convenient for him; 
he has accordingly authorized me to announce 
that he expects shortly to issue an invitation to 
the Chief Minister and those of his colleagues who 
are most directly concerned to a Constitutional 
Conference in London in March. It will be the 
purpose of this Conference to advise the Secre- 
tary of State on the arrangements which need to be 
made for the attainment of self-government; and 
to consider the steps that will have to be taken 
to prepare the way for independence and the 
termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. The 
Conference will devise means whereby these steps 
can most effectively be taken; and will work out, 
in consultation with the Secretary of State, an 
agreed programme for these final stages of con- 
stitutional development. 


These then are the arrangements we propose to 
enable us to take the last steps in the country’s 
rapid advance towards independence. The way 
ahead is comparatively clear and uncontroversial, 
but meanwhile the day-to-day life of the country 
goes on, and Honourable Members will wish to 
know what policies the Government has in mind 
and what plans it is framing to make that life 
fuller and more productive. 


For the benefit of new members of this House, 
I propose to repeat the observations I made last 
year concerning the traditional purpose of this 
Annual Address to Council. I said:— 


“The purpose of the formal Address to Coun- 
cil at the beginning of each session is to set 
before Honourable Members the policies the 
Government intends to pursue in the coming 
year in the many fields of Government res- 
ponsibility; and to bring to the notice of the 
Council the action that the Government pro- 
poses to take in order to put those policies into 


effect. In the debate that customarily follows 
the Address, Honourable _Member: lave an 


opportunity to approve or to © 
policies; and the Ministers of t 


are able to amplify what is said 


to defend their policies and t » reply ny 
specific inquiries or criticism in the fields of 
acy hi oe 
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policy and the execution of policy.” 

One of the first tasks of the new Government 
will be to prepare a Three-Year Development Plan; 
and the Development Committee of Council. of 
Ministers, whose membership has recently been re- 


organised to take account of the new portfolios, 
will be applying itself to this undertaking in the 
near future. Ministries have already drawn up 
programmes for the Committee’s consideration; 
and it will be the Committee’s responsibility to 
advise the Council of Ministers by what policies 
and projects the economic and social development 
of the country can be most speedily and effectively 
advanced within the limits of our resources. And 
there is,.I need hardly say, a limit to our resources; 
for loans are*seldom cheap, and nations no less 
than private individuals must be punctilious in 
paying gir debts; so we have constantly to bear in 
mind the tations of prudent finance and the need 
to avoid imposing: upons future Governments a 
repayment responsibifity® greater than they can 
reasonably be expected to bear. 


It is already clear that the Committee will have 
no easy task before it. The proposals from the 
various Ministries call for expenditure far in ex- 
cess of our foreseeable resources; and there is the 
added problem of ensuring that recurrent com- 
mitments created by capital development do not 
outstrip the growth of our revenues from year to 
year. It is also necessary to make certain that the 
programme, when completed, forms a co-ordinated 
and harmonious whole and that no part of it is 
likely to impede the progress of the remainder. 


Before it completes its report, the Committee 
will, I am glad to say, have available to it the 
valuable advice of the World Bank Survey Mission 
which came to Tanganyika last year. The Mission 
had planned to complete its Report in April this 
year, but the untimely death of one of 
its members made this impossible and necessitated 
a further visit of two members of the Mission in 
May. The delay which has occurred may, in the 
event, prove an advantage to us, as the Mission 
has been able to revise its recommendations in the 
light of the many changes in Tanganyika’s position 
which have occurred since it first came. We are 
greatly indebted to the World Bank for the assis- 
tance which it has given in mounting this survey. 


The Government is therefore at a stage of 
planning and preparing; and a precise definition of 
many ofthe policies which it will decide to pursue 
cannot be expected until Ministers have had a full 
opportunity to study not only the administrative 
and technical issues and the resources available, 
and likely to be available, to meet them, but also 
the action best suited for the constitutional cir- 
cumstances of 1961 and 1962 as well as of 1960. 
Nevertheless, Honourable Members will, I think, 
welcome some indication of the Government’s 
assessment of the problems and needs, and of the 
steps it considers should be taken if resources are 
found to permit. | 


It cannot too often be said that Tanganyika is 
an agricultural country, and that it is likely to 
remain so in the foreseeable future; but any 
country’s economy is strengthened by diversity 
and our present dependence on agriculture makes 
it all the more desirable to encourage commerce 
and industry, to provide opportunities for the 


people to take part in business and to help them to 
improve their present skills and to acquire new 
ones. 


Before I refer to the all-important matter of 
Agriculture and the development of natural re- 
sources, I propose, therefore, to say a little about 
the growth of industry in Tanganyika. The 
revenue generated by mining can be a powerful 
stimulus to and support for the rest of the economy, 
as we have seen from the beneficial exploitation of 
the diamond deposits of Mwadui. The Govern- 
ment will therefore seek means to assist the mining 
industry in increasing measure. The first need, as 
I reminded Honourable Members last year, is the 
preparation of adequate geological maps; and the 
Geological Survey division of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry will continue to extend 
its efforts in providing this service. Plans are also 
being made to intensify the search for fresh mineral 
resources and to make the participation of outside 
interests a more attractive proposition; and the 
United Nations Special Fund is being asked for 
assistance in the undertaking of a mineral: survey. 
The Government hopes by these means to per- 
suade large mining organisations to bring their 
capital, technical skill and enterprise to Tanga- 
nyika. The local prospector will also be encouraged 
to play his part; and it is proposed to hold further 
courses of instruction for prospectors on the lines 
of the successful one which took place at Moro- 
goro last April. 


There are encouraging signs of improving trade. 
Exports for the first six months of 1960, at £22.8 
millions, were £6 millions more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1959; and imports at £15.5 
millions also increased by £2 millions. The Govern- 
ment will make it its business to clear the channels 
for increasing trade, particularly the export trade; 
and will review the scope of its trade representation 
abroad. As our trade grows, so does the import- 
ance to us of such international agreements as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Common Market, and the European Free Trade 
Association. These complex agreements and 
arrangements require careful study to ensure that 
Tanganyika’s position in the world market is safe- 
guarded; and an application has accordingly been 
made for United Nations Fellowships to enable 
two officers, of whom one would be an African 
officer, to be trained in Geneva in the specialist 
oie of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

rade. 


Special attention is being given to the need to 
increase African participation in trade and industry; 
and assistance from Her Majesty’s Government 
has been received to enable the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry to be expanded so that a 
greater number of Commercial Officers and sup- 
porting staff can be posted in suitable places in 
the Territory to encourage commerce and to spread 
an understanding of modern trade and business 
techniques. In addition United Nations help has 
been requested for the provision of expert technical 
advice on this aspect of the. Ministry’s work; and 
in order that he may be enabled to play a growing 


part in the development of our economy, the small 
trader and manufacturer has had made available to 
him the resources of the Productivity Loan Fund 
for the purchase of capital equipment. Another 
sphere in which United Nations help has been 
sought is expert guidance, in the light of experience 
in other countries, in the development of small 
industries, including handicrafts and cottage in- 
dustries. Furthermore, an officer of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry is now studying in the 
United States the problems of developing small 
industries. 


Meanwhile capital investment in industry 
appears likely to increase substantially in the com- 
ing year. The largest sugar project ever to be 
attempted in this Territory is now getting under 
way at Kilombero. The East African Tobacco 


Company’s factory in Dar es Salaam is to come, 


in to production in January next; and_ the 
Michelin Tyre Company has made plans to estab- 
lish a factory in the Northern Province. Cement 
packing will be undertaken in Dar es Salaam 
from November onwards, and a number of other 
industrial projects are being planned. It will be 
the Government’s policy to give every encourage- 
ment to new industries. 


With regard to tourism it is impossible to men- 
tion this subject without referring to our National 
Parks. Last year I expressed the hope that two 
new small National Parks would be added to the 
world-famous Park in the Serengeti Plains. One of 
these, the miniature crater at Neurdoto, is indeed 
now protected by National Parks status and is 
giving pleasure to increasingly large numbers of 
visitors from Arusha and from further afield. A 
declaration of the other new National Park at 
Lake Manyara has, however, been delayed by the 
special consideration that must be given to those 
local people who exercise certain fishing, reed- 
cutting and salt collection rights therein; but a 
fair settlement of those rights has now been de- 
vised and the resolution to establish this Park 
will come before Honourable Members at. this 
meeting. 


As regards the game which excites such world- 
wide interest in our National Parks, and indeed in 
many other well-stocked parts of the Territory 
as well, the Government is still far from satisfied 
that the resources of the Game Division are ade- 
quate to carry out the Government’s policies. 
There is insufficient protection from crops and live- 
stock; illegal hunting continues: the transforma- 
tion of hunting and exploitation of game into a 
beneficial form of land use has as yet, I am sorry 
to have to say, made little progress; and much 
more needs to be done to exploit the great inter- 
est in game that is shown by visitors to Tanga- 
nyika. An augmented staff in this division of the 
Ministry of Lands, Surveys and Water can make 
a substantial contribution to expanding the coun- 
try’s economy; and the Government will consider 
to what extent it can provide the additional re- 
sources necessary to secure the effective execution 
of its game policy. 


Turning to the other matters which come under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Lands, Surveys and 
Water, Honourable Members will no doubt be 
aware that the reform of customary land tenure 
has received much thought and study during the 
past year. This subject, however, was one of 
those in which the determination of policy had 
clearly to be left to an elected Government, and 
it is inevitable that some little time should elapse 
before any pronouncements can be made on such 
a complex topic. As regards other forms of 
tenure, it can confidently be said that the Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the importance of security 
of tenure to the maintenance and expansion of 
those agricultural and other enterprises which 
make so large a contribution to our economy. 

In the field of land surveys, emphasis will con- 
tinue to be laid on those urban surveys which pro- 
mote the planning of economic development. For 
example, three general cadastral surveys have been 
started—in Tabora, Tanga and Ujiji. Every hold- 
ing in these areas is being surveyed and a complete 
cadastral plan prepared; after which it will become 
possible to issue individual, registered and guaran- 
teed titles. The negotiability of such titles should 
make an unspectacular but useful contribution to 
the modernization and expansion of the economy; 
for sound and negotiable land titles are often a 
first requirement of investors. 

The Air Survey division will continue to play 
its useful role in land survey. Moreover, it will be 
further expanded in order to meet the heavy de- 
mands which are made upon it for the speedy and 
safe transport within the Territory of Ministers 
and other who travel widely on urgent public 
business. 

Although Tanganyika possesses such a large 
number of rivers and streams, most of her waters 
are uncontrolled; they run to waste in the sea, or 
are lost by evaporation, or cause damage by flood- 
ing; indeed, one of the great challenges that con- 
front the people of the Territory is the problem of 
control and conservation and utilisation of water. 

Much of the staff and facilities of the Water 
Development and Irrigation division will continue 
during the coming year to be devoted to providing 
new domestic and livestock water supplies on 
behalf of Native Authorities, and to the improve- 
ment of existing services. A programme of surveys 
and construction has been prepared which allows 
for a steady increase in such works as small 
earth dams, gravity pipe lines, pumped supplies, 
boreholes and village irrigation schemes. The pro- 
motion of such works is now being facilitated by 
the growing interest of Native Authorities and by 
their willingness to bear part of the cost. The 
Government also recognises the need for flood 
control and river training works. Such works serve 
not only to protect roads and agricultural land 


and railways from flooding but also conserve water _ 


for livestock, irrigation and the breeding of fish. 
Among the works to be undertaken or completed - 
in the coming year are the Dabalo Dam on the 
Kinyasungwe River, the enlargement of the highly 
successful Hombolo Dam, and the Mkundi River 
training works. 


The expansion of irrigated agriculture is a matter 
of great importance; it is, however, inevitable that 
some of the large development projects that the 
Government has in view should have to await the 
results of pilot schemes. Such schemes are essential 
if we are to be armed with the necessary informa- 
tion on the suitability of soils for irrigation, the 
most favourable irrigation techniques, the economic 
benefits that are likely to be forthcoming and the 
social problems that may arise. In addition, pru- 
dence demands that the pace of expansion should 
be limited by the speed at which farmers, in- 
experienced in irrigation practice, can acquire the 
new techniques. 


With the necessity for careful planning and 
preparation in our minds, it is satisfactory to record 
that the report of the World Bank Survey Mission 
is expected to contain valuable recommendations 
on the expansion of irrigation. Within the next 
few months we shall also have the advantage of 
two technical reports, those of the Rufiji and Ruvu 
Basin Surveys, which are now being prepared by 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations. 


I have no doubt that our programme of water 
development and irrigation will rapidly expand; 
and this will make it essential to increase the 
facilities now available for the training of local 
recruits. The division runs a school for training 
staff engineering assistants for careers in water 
development; and many young men receive tech- 
nical instruction in other Government training 
classes. I look forward to seeing increasing num- 
bers of young men taking courses at universities 
and technical colleges, to fit them for the great 
tasks that lie ahead in this most important sphere. 


I turn now to the Ministry which deals with 
an equally wide field of our natural resources and 
upon which the economy of the Territory primar- 
ily depends—the Ministry of Agriculture and Co- 
operative Development. I think that Honourable 
Members will have welcomed the re-uniting of 
co-operative development with agriculture and 
animal husbandry; for co-operative development 
represents a most effective channel for transmit- 
ting to the people the advice and techniques which 
lead to better husbandry, higher production and 
enhanced prosperity. 


The Agriculture division of this Ministry, in 
the three-year development plan which its experts 
have prepared, gives the closest attention to the 
need for more contact between the farmer and 
the advisory field staff, so that technical advice 
and guidance are easily available to all who want 
them. It is proposed to expand the existing facili- 
ties for training such staff to a higher technical 
level, and also to educate farmers themselves in 
farm institutes and other training establishments. 
The emphasis will be first, on the use of animal 
power to assist the farmer; and, secondly, on the 
designing of individual holdings for the proper 
integration of stock and crops in a_ balanced 
farming economy. 


At the same time the expansion of research ser- 
vices, and the creation of new centres, should 
allow a closer study of agricultural problems. 
Capital for the expansion of research services has 
been made available through generous assistance 
from Her Majesty’s Government. From this 
source also comes money for the continuation and 
expansion of the increased productivity schemes 
which have in the last few years become so 
marked a feature of agricultural development in 
Tanganyika. One of the main objects of these 
schemes is the further diversification of our export 
crops; and it is legitimate to hope that our in- 
come from the “big three’—sisal, cotton and 
coffee—will shortly be augmented by cocoa from 
Tanga Province, by the contribution of small- 
holders to tea production, by seed peas from the 
Southern Highlands, by hibiscus from the Eastern 
Province and by Turkish tobacco from the Cen- 
tral, Southern Highlands and Western Provinces. 
Local consumer needs have not been forgotten, 
and there are good prospects of productive fisher- 
ies and of increased livestock holdings, but hold- 
ings of livestock that is not hoarded, but is con- 
sumed in households to provide the all-important 
protein that is lacking in human diet in so many 
parts of the Territory. 


Turning to animal husbandry, the Veterinary 
division will continue to be mainly concerned with 
the promotion of animal health and the improve- 
ment of marketing and methods of protection. 


The Government’s efforts to control tick-borne 
diseases now command increasing public sup- 
port, a welcome trend which must be encouraged. 
Measures to re-establish freedom from _ rinder- 
pest will be pursued, though here again success 
must largely depend upon the full support of the 
public. I am compelled to say that I noted with con- 
cern that such support was not always forthcoming 
during the last inoculation campaign. I would urge 
Honourable Members to do all they can to im- 
press upon livestock owners their obligations to 
their neighbours, as well as the advantages to 
themselves, in the fight agaist stock diseases. 


In order further to protect and develop the 
livestock industry, Honourable Members will be 
asked during this session of Council to consider 
measures for the hygienic operation of slaughter 
houses, the control of the dairy industry and of 
the import, manufacture and sale of animal food- 
stuffs and fertilisers. 


The three-year development plan may well pro- 
vide for further improvements and additions to 
stock routes, quarantine stations and permanent 
inoculation facilities. The construction of a new 
central research laboratory, financed by a grant 
from Her Majesty’s Government, should begin in 
Dar es Salaam before the end of the current 
financial year. And, in the educational field, the 
main veterinary training school is to be moved 
from Mpwapwa to Tengeru, where in-service 
courses will open in the New Year under the full- 
time direction of a Veterinary Officer. This devel- 
opment should, I hope, lead to highly trained staff 
coming into the field in greater numbers than at 


present. Two officers are at present undergoing 
training as veterinary surgeons in universities over- 


seas, and another five are studying for diplomas. 


in specialised subjects such as dairying, poultry- 
keeping and meat inspection. It is intended in 
the next twelve months to send a further two 
officers for graduate study and seven for diploma 
training. — 

Despite these efforts to increase the numbers of 
our own local veterinary staff, the need for pro- 
fessional officers from overseas will be felt for 
some years yet, and it is disturbing that it con- 
tinues to be so difficult to recruit them. Lack of 
fully-trained men is continuing to impose a serious 
handicap on veterinary effort at a time when it is 
important to accelerate progress; it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it is only due to the enthusiasm 
of the existing staff, and to the better understanding 
and co-operation of the people in many areas, that 
progress continues to be made at all. 


In two branches of the industry, the production 
of hides and skins and the improvement of poultry, 
most satisfactory and profitable advances have 
lately been made. It is important that the market- 
ing arrangements for cattle should be _ similarly 
improved, and every encouragement will be given 
to a promising new development, the establishment 
of producers’ co-operatives selling livestock by 
weight. 


This brings me back to the essential part now 
played by the Co-operative Movement in agri- 
cultural development. Already the value of the 
produce the Societies handle exceeds £11 millions 
and accounts for more than a quarter of Tanga- 
nyika’s exports. 

Unfortunately, the present marketing season has 
been a singularly difficult one for many of the 
co-operatives. Honourable Members will be all 
too well aware of the severe fall in the prices of 
robusta coffee and paddy. In respect of coffee, 
Honourable Members will in due course be asked 
to approve legislation enabling us to meet obliga- 
tions arising from our decision to participate in 
the International Coffee Agreement. The Agree- 
ment, which runs for a period of one year from 
the beginning of this month, has been signed by 
Her Majesty’s Government on our behalf and on 
the basis of the recommendations jointly put for- 
ward by the Coffee Boards and Governments of 
the three East African territories. Although partici- 
pation must inevitably involve some sacrifice, it will 
be a sacrifice well worth making if it achieves the 
objective of increased stability in the coffee market 
pending the outcome of wider studies of the long- 
term problems of the industry and their solution. 
Indeed, the negotiations already appear to have 
had a steadying effect on robusta prices, and their 
successful completion should go far towards safe- 
guarding the position of one of our three most 
important agricultural industries and of the Co- 
Operative Unions connected with it. 


This is an appropriate point to refer briefly to 
a field of co-operation, in the non-technical sense, 
where the joint efforts of producers have made and 
will continue to make a significant contribution to 


the prosperity of this country. I have in mind the 
sisal industry and the Tanganyika Sisal Growers’ 
Association, which for so long and so _ success- 
fully has directed producers along the paths of 
development and progress. For the last completed 
year of statistics our sisal exports once again 
broke all records both for quantity and value— 
208,000 tons. and over £13,000,000. Future trends 
are hard to assess, since the potential effect of 
the new hybrid will take some years to become 
apparent; but while spectacular increases in ex- 
port tonnage are unlikely, and the tendency may 
be towards diversification of production—Il am 
thinking particularly of the introduction of cattle- 
ranching on sisal plantations—I am confident that 
Tanganyika will remain the world’s leading sisal 
producer and that the whole Territory will con- 
tinue to benefit from the enterprise and vision of 
the leaders of this great industry. 


I would conclude this review of natural re- 
sources policy by repeating what has often been 
said before about the vital role of the country’s 
forest estate. It continues to be Government’s 
policy to give the fullest protection to those moun- 
tain forests which play an essential part in the 
storage of water and the regulation of the flow of 
rivers. The second function of our forests is to 
provide timber for our own people and for ex- 
port. I am glad to be able to report that the 
Food and Agriculture Organization is this month 
sending us experts who will help us to assess the 
rate at which our internal demand for wood will 
increase as the population rises and standards of 
living improve. a, | 


In the meantime, a programme of preliminary 
forest development has been approved and will. be 
carried out with the grant of over £500,000 from 
Her Majesty’s Government. This will ensure that 
over the next four years the forest crop in the 
most important forests is enumerated; and _ that, 
where harvesting is taking place, the indigenous 
timbers are regenerated or are replaced by {fast- 
growing exotic species. The plan also provides 
for the creation of economic plantations in areas — 
which are short of trees, notably in the Lake and 
Southern Highlands Provinces. Local training of 
Forest Rangers to carry out this development 
work goes on; and arrangements have been made 
to send the more outstanding Rangers to Uganda 
and to Britain to qualify as Foresters. 


Just as economic development is the platform on 
which political independence must be founded, so 
economic development itself requires to be under- 
pinned by a great expansion of education and 
knowledge among the people generally. It is the 
Government’s policy to work towards the intro- 
duction of an eight-year primary course. At the 
same time it is the Government’s intention to 
make those changes which are necessary for the 
integration of the present diverse educational 
systems of Tanganyika into a single system. The 
report of the Committee on the Integration of 
Education has already been laid on the Table of 
the House. Consideration is now being given to the 
legislation necessary to carry out the recommended 


changes, including the creation of a unified teach- 
ing service; and the Government intends to intro- 
duce the new arrangements as soon as may be 
possible. 


The principal steps which the Ministry proposes 
for the development of education, other than uni- 
versity education, have been embodied in a plan 
for the three years 1961 to 1964 which will short- 
ly be considered by the Government. 


At secondary level the plan provides, in addi- 
tion to a steady increase in the number of places 
in Standard IX, for the abolition of the break 
which now occurs after Standard X, so that all 
pupils who enter a secondary school will have the 
opportunity of proceeding at least as far as School 
Certificate. It is hoped to increase the number of 
African candidates for School Certificate from 
324 in 1959 to 2,275 in 1964, and for Higher 
School Certificate from a first entry of some 92 in 
1960 to 300 in 1964. Further secondary places 
will also become available when the recommenda- 
tions of the Integration Committee are put into 
effect. 


It is also proposed that a start should be made 
on the reorganisation of primary education by the 
gradual extension in certain rural areas of the 
present four-year primary course to a course of 
six years. This will be the first step towards the 
ultimate objective of an eight-year course in all 
primary schools. The progress of these plans 
largely depends on the part which local authorities 
will be prepared to play in paying for the proposed 
extension. It will be clear to Honourable Mem- 
_ bers that the teacher training programme will also 
have to be greatly expanded to provide the addi- 
tional teachers needed. 


No educational plan would be complete without 
provision for technical and vocational training. In 
addition to completing existing plans for the Trade 
Schools at Ifunda and Moshi, and the Technical 
Institute at Dar es Salaam, it is proposed to intro- 
duce evening classes in certain townships to pro- 
vide opportunities for further academic, technical 
and vocational training. New opportunities for 
further study after leaving school will also be 
offered in due course as the result of the activities 
in Tanganyika of the Extra-Mural Department of 
Makerere College. 


In the sphere of higher education it is this 
Government’s wish that very early steps should be 
taken towards the setting up in Tanganyika of a 
University College. This proposal accords with the 
recommendation of the Advisory Committee which 
recently reported on the development of higher 
aan in East Africa for the five-year period 
1961-66. 


In view of the pressing need to Africanise res- 
ponsible posts in the Civil Service, it will continue 
to be the Government’s general policy to grant 
bursaries for courses which will fit the holders for 
appointment or promotion to senior posts in the 
Civil Service. It is the Government’s hope that 
commercial and industrial organisations in Tanga- 
nyika will continue in increasing measure to pro- 


vide bursaries for training for executive and pro- 
fessional posts in commerce and industry. 


The Government also intends to make every 
possible use of the many offers of assistance which 
it has received from other Governments and from 
institutions overseas in the educational field; it 
deeply appreciates the interest which has been 
shown in the problems which this country faces in 
accelerating educational advancement to keep pace 
with the forward steps that are being taken in the 
constitutional sphere. 


The subject of Antiqities also falls within the 
portfolio of the Ministry of Education, so that I 
may here record that the British Academy has now 
established in Dar es Salaam the headquarters of 
the British School of History and Archaeology in 
East Africa, and that the first Director has just: 
taken up his post. The people of Tanganyika will 
welcome the British Academy’s interest and will 
look forward to a fruitful development of the work 
which the School will perform. 


The other major social service Ministry is that 
of Health and Labour. Under its wing a consider- 
able capital programme of hospital construction 
is being carried out, with new hospitals being 
erected at Mwanza, Tukuyu, Kasulu, Mpwapwa, 
Tarime, Handeni and Kyela, and a third ward- 
block at the Princess Margaret Hospital. Five 
other up-country hospitals are shortly to be 
extended. 


It is a matter of importance that the standard 
of nursing and the status of the locally trained 
nurses should be raised, and it is accordingly pro- 
posed that as many candidates of Standard X 
education as possible should be admitted for 
general nursing training. It is the intention that the 
standard of training should be so raised that locally 
trained nurses and midwives may fit themselves for 
appointment as nursing sisters and charge nurses 
in the service of the Ministry; and, with the same 
object in view, it is intended to start in January 
next a one-year course of advanced training for 
selected nurses and midwives who have already 
received their basic training in Tanganyika. 


In the field of industrial relations one of the 
Government’s most urgent undertakings is to 
decide on the recommendations made by Professor 
Jack in his report on ‘Methods of Determining 
Wages”. It is also intended to consolidate and 
extend the past year’s notable development of 
voluntary collective agreements between employers 
and trades unions. Such agreements have been 
reached in the sisal, tea, wattle and tobacco in- 
dustries, and have resulted in substantial augmenta- 
tion of basic wage rates and also, in many cases, 
in greater output. 


A post of Controller of Trade Testing and 
Apprenticeships has been created; and it is hoped 
that next year a start will be made on a territorial 
scheme for the trade testing of artisans in the 
more common skilled trades. The scheme is closely 
linked with the development of wage-fixing in 
industry. 


I have earlier mentioned a number of the wider 
political issues which confront the Central Gov- 
ernment as a whole. Problems of no less complex- 
ity have to be faced in the field of locai govern- 
ment; and I believe that Honourable Members will 
welcome the fact that responsibility for both urban 
and rural local government is again combined 
within the portfolio of a single Ministry. 


During recent months much has been done to 
modernize and revise the constitutions of a num- 
ber of Native Authorities so, as to provide for the 
inclusion of a greater number of representatives 
elected by popular vote. The Government intends 
that in due course every Native Authority Council 
shall contain a clear majority of directly elected 
members. 


Amongst urban councils there has been great 
progress in increasing the proportion of elected 
members. This process will be exemplified in 
January when new constitutions will be brought 
into effect and elections will take place in the 
townships of Arusha, Morogoro and ‘Tanga. 
Similar advances are expected elsewhere during 
the coming year and by the end of 1961 all town 
councils should have a majority of elected mem- 
bers. 


Local government elections are only the begin- 
ning of responsibility; and the future success of 
local government in Tanganyika will depend on 
how wisely the people choose their councillors and 
how assiduously those councillors apply them- 
selves to their duties. Elected representatives some- 
times forget that after their election they have im- 
portant duties to perform towards every section of 
the community, not excluding those who may not 
have supported the successful party or candidate. 
In the same way, electors must give their council- 
lors full support and sufficient time to carry out 
the tasks with which they have been entrusted. 


I have already made reference to the Govern- 
ment’s educational plans. Government is also well 
aware of its responsibility towards those adult 
members of the community who have not had the 
advantage of a formal school education. Here the 
Social Development division, which also falls 
within the portfolio of the Minister for Local Gov- 
ernment and Housing, has a vital part to play. 
The division is at present extending and consoli- 
dating the mass literacy campaign involving 14,000 
people in the Singida and adjacent districts in the 
Central Province. The education of women is also 
receiving attention. With the help of UNICEF 
grants, over a hundred trained women workers are 
now at work up and down the Territory teaching 
better child-care and homecraft to thousands of 
women. UNICEF has agreed to extend its aid for 
a further two years from 1961, and has almost 
doubled the amount so generously made available 
to us. 


When Central and Local Government funds are 
as fully committed as they now are, preference 
must be given to schemes such as those operated 
by the Social Development division which rely 
largely on self-help. The Social Development divi- 
sion’s grant for assistance to local village schemes, 


such as road-making, the improving of water 
points and furrows and the construction of small 
community centres has already been greatly in- 
creased. By this means a large number of small 
groups of people will be enabled to carry out 
by their own efforts improvements which could 
not otherwise be undertaken. 


In the towns new community centres are to 
be built in Mbeya and Mwanza, and another 
new centre will be completed in the Magomeni 
Ward of Dar es Salaam; while at Shinyanga a 
generous gift of £8,000 from Williamson Diamonds 
will enable another new centre to be established. 


This year’s programme of public works shows a 
very considerable increase over that of the last 
financial year, especially as regards road and build- 
ing projects. In order to cope more effectively with 
this expansion of work, branches of the Govern- 
ment Stores organization are being set up at ail 
Provincial Headquarters; it is hoped that these 
branches will be able to act more and more as 
buying agents from local suppliers, rather than 
as large holders of stocks. 


As Honourable Members will have seen from 
the Press, the programme of road development has 
been much helped by a loan of £678,000 from the 
United States Development Loan Fund. This loan 
has been offered on a 20-year term of 34 per 
cent interest—a rate which is far below the normal 
market rate. 


The money will be used to finance the re-build- 
ing of the road from Mwanza to Musoma in the . 
Lake Province, an undertaking which should pro- 
vide a valuable stimulus to development of the 
areas to the east of Lake Victoria. Another im- 
portant scheme is the construction of the road 
from the Mikumi railhead to Msolwa, which is 
designed to carry the sugar crops of the future 
from the new plantations there. Construction 
should start towards the end of this year, the bulk 
of the cost being borne by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the form of a grant from Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare Funds. 


Tanganyika’s railway communications are now 
being extended on a scale which has not been seen 
for many years. Not only is the link from Kilosa 
to Mikumi now open to traffic, but work has begun 
on the connection between the Central and the 
Tanga Lines which has for so long been an East 
African ambition. 


The Posts and Telegraphs Administration also 
has in hand major improvements to its services. 
Improved trunk signalling facilities to Mbeya, and 
the major work of re-aligning the Iringa-Mbeya 
trunk telephone line to follow the new Mporotos 
deviation have done much to establish reliable ser- 
vices to and within the Southern Highlands. Dur- 
ing the coming year it is intended to improve the 
telephone facilities between Tabora and Mwanza 
and between Lindi and Mtwara; at the same time 
work will be undertaken to relieve congestion at 
other important exchanges. 


Turning now to our Information Services, the 
Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation has estab- 
lished its National and Second Programmes, and 
plans are in hand for the expansion of both. The 
Third Programme has not as yet been introduced, 
as the new studios are still to be completed. 


Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation staff con- 
tinue to be trained both locally and overseas, and 
during the next year four local officers will attend 
courses organised with the help of the B.B.C. in 
the United Kingdom. 


Colonial Development and Welfare funds, by 
which Her Majesty’s Government has so con- 
sistently supported the Corporation throughout its 
existence, have once more been provided, on this 
occasion to enable the Corporation to establish its 
own News Service from June of this year. 


Revenue from sponsored programmes and adver- 
tisements has shown a gratifying increase, reflecting 
the confidence of commercial firms in business 
prospects in the Territory. I have noted with 
regret, however, that despite the great improve- 
ment and expansion of Tanganyika Broadcasting 
Corporation programmes revenue from _ wireless 
licences continues to decline. This is by no means 
a small matter since, in relation to the Tanganyika 
Broadcasting Corporation’s budget, the shortfall in 
revenue is now considerable; as a result the de- 
velopment of the Corporation’s activities is being 
restricted. The maintenance of broadcasting ser- 
vices is expensive and I hope that public opinion 
will shame those who possess wireless sets into 
paying their proper share for the educational 
benefits they derive from the programmes and for 
the entertainment provided for them. 


The Information Services division itself is at 
present engaged in recruiting staff and buying 
equipment for the Film Unit which will make films 
for local use and also, it is hoped, for distribution 
outside the Territory. This should be a valuable 
extension to the services provided by this division. 


The in-service training of locally recruited In- 
formation Officers continues, and seven are being 
posted to Provinces this month on completion of 
their training. An African Press Officer is shortly 
leaving for the United Kingdom on a two-year 
course of training in journalism and newspaper 
work. 


I turn now to consider those matters which are 
the responsibility of the Minister for Home 
Affairs. A year ago I informed Honourable Mem- 
bers that the crime rate had continued to rise, and 
I am sorry to have to tell you today that this year’s 
statistics show no improvement. Reported cases 
in the first six months of 1960 were 14 per cent 
more than in the corresponding months of 1959, 
and the annual rate is now in the region of 63,000 
cases under the Penal Code. There is a 12 per 
cent increase in the number of murders and man- 
slaughters, and burglaries and breakings are also 
more numerous. The greatest increase is in the 
incidence of stock theft, where 1,101 cases have 
been reported in the first six months of this year, 
or more than half as many again as the 723 that 


occurred in the same period in 1959. It is clear 
then that the Stock Theft Ordinance which became 
law in April was badly needed, and it is to be 
hoped that its operation will bring about an im- 
provement. I must refer, too, to the organised 
and violent raids by gangs which have resulted in 
considerable loss of property in the Northern 
Province. On the credit side, there is a comfort- 
ing reduction in assaults on police officers and 
rescues of prisoners from lawful custody, an 
improvement which indicates a greater degree of 
confidence between the police and the public. 


Although in general the statistics indicate that 
crime is on the increase, the rising figures may be 
due in part to greater readiness amongst the public 
to take their complaints to the police. Let us hope 
that this is indeed the case; for it is the Govern- 
ment’s policy, as numerous Ministers have repeat- 
edly stressed, that law and order must be firmly 
maintained, and if this end is to be achieved with- 
out additional legislation or a further burdensome 
increase in the funds provided for the Force, the 
fullest co-operation between police and public is 
essential. The police are the servants of the 
people and the allies of all law-abiding citizens: 
and if they are to play their full and proper part 
in the preservation of the peace, they must every- 
where be so regarded. 


As Honourable Members will be aware, the 
estimates of expenditure approved for this financial] 
year include provision for a considerable expansion 
of the Force. This provision marks the first phase 
of a four-year expansion programme designed to 
remedy the situation to which I referred in my 
opening address to Council last year—the fact that 
our Police Force is at present too small to provide 
proper protection for our people, not only in the 
towns but also in the rural areas. 


An increase in the strength of the Police Force 
to a total of just over 7,000 other ranks is the 
main object of the Ministry’s plans for the three- 
year development period. This is the highest figure 
obtainable with the existing training facilities: even 
so, 7,000 men constitute a Force of a size which, 
in relation to the area and population which it 
serves, will be one of the smallest in the world. 

Other features of the draft development plan, 
apart from the increase in the strength of the 
Force, and housing for the additional men, are 
the provision of 76 new and replacement police 
stations, bringing the territorial total to 138; the 
erection of new police headquarters: the purchase 
and installation of wireless equipment and the 
building of recreation rooms to cater for the wel- 
fare of the other ranks. 


The expansion of the Police Force and the in- 
crease in crime lead, as one might expect, to a 
Tise in the prison population. In 1955, 21,598 per- 
sons were committed to prison. By 1959 this 
figure had risen to 33,396. Four years ago the 
daily average prison population was little more 
than 8,000. It is now in the region of 10,000. 

This rise in the number of prisoners has not 
been met by a proportionate increase in prison 
staff. The consequence is that warders are per- 


forming excessively long hours of duty, and pro- 
vision has accordingly been made in the draft 
three-year plan for the Prison Service for a sub- 
stantial increase in the present establishment. 
Quarters will of course be needed for the extra 
men; and many of the existing warders’ houses 
also require replacement. 

In addition to the need for ensuring that prison 
buildings and staff are adequate, the Government 
is also aware of the desirability of ensuring that 
certain classes of first-time offenders who have 
been awarded short sentences of imprisonment are 
segregated to the maximum extent from more 
seasoned inmates. The extra-mural labour system 
is the solution to this problem. The Secretary of 
State’s Adviser on Prison Administration, in his 
report on his recent tour of Tanganyika, com- 
mented that in no other Territory have the results 
of the extra-mural labour system been as encour- 
aging as they are here; Honourable Members will 
therefore be pleased to hear that plans are being 
made for an extension of this system. 

From the maintenance of the law, I pass to a 
comment on the structure of the law itself. 
Honourable Members will be interested to learn 
that a start has been made with a_ systematic 
attempt to replace Applied Acts by local legisla- 
tion. Examples of the Applied Acts which it is 
hoped soon to replace are: the Indian Contract 
Act, the Indian Evidence Act and the Indian Pro- 
bate and Administration Act. Steps have also 
been taken towards the drafting of a new Trusts 
and Trustees Bill which, if enacted, will codify 
the law relating to trusts and will replace the 
English Trustee Act, 1893, which applies in the 
Territory. 

The last major subject in the sphere of public 
business is the Civil Service itself. When I spoke 
to Council last year I dealt at some length with 
the Government’s declared policy that the Service 
should, as soon as may be possible without en- 
dangering standards, be recruited wholly from 
amongst the inhabitants of the Territory. Honour- 
able Members will have noted that in my refer- 
ences, in the course of this Address, to the work 
of several Ministries, I have pointed out numerous 
instances where determined efforts are being made 
to secure additional training for local people. 

With regard to the pressing question of the 
Africanisation of the Civil Service, it is of course 
the higher posts, as set out annually in this Ter- 
ritory’s staff list, most of which require a good 
deal in the way of qualifications and training, 
which present us with our most formidable task. 
The establishment provides for 4,135 such posts. 
In July 3,403 of these posts were filled and 732 
were vacant. Of these 3,403 officers, 506 are local 
officers and 2,897 are overseas officers. The racial 
composition of these 506 local officers is 380 
Africans, 84 Asians and 42 Europeans. Honour- 
able Members will note that considerable progress 
is being made. When I spoke to Council last year 
the number of local officers in these senior posts 
was 360, of whom 270 were Africans, whilst six 
years ago there were only five Africans in such 
posts. . 
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Broadly speaking, the pace of Africanisation is 
governed not by lack of training facilities but by 
the shortage of sufficient candidates with the 
educational qualifications necessary to enable them 
to use those facilities. The main facilities are:— 
Government and other overseas bursaries; the 
Makerere University College; the Royal Technical 
College, Nairobi; the Technical Institute, Dar es 
Salaam; divisional training institutes, such as the 
Medical Training Centre at the Princess Margaret 
Hospital, the Natural Resources School at Tengeru, 
the Police Training School at Moshi; and “on-the- 
job” training in the Training Grade. So far, the - 
Territory has not been able to use all the places 
available to it at Makerere and at the Royal 
Technical College, and there have often been more 
bursaries offering than suitable candidates to take 
them up. 


For many senior posts professional or higher 
educational qualifications are quite properly essen- 
tial, and indeed in some cases are required by law; 
and these requirements cannot possibly be waived 
or relaxed if the public interest is not to suffer. For 
instance, candidates for appointment as Medical 
Officers must obviously have full professional 
qualifications; and likewise it would do no service 
to Tanganyika to post as teachers in our schools 
men and women who have had inadequate educa- 
tion and training. Thus in all those posts for 
which a formal post-secondary qualification, 
whether it be academic, professional or technical, 
is essential, the speed at which we can Africanise 
is entirely governed by the rate of output of Tan- 
ganyika students from secondary schools and post- 
secondary institutions. I have already dealt with 
the Government’s plans greatly to enlarge the out- 
put of such candidates. It is my earnest hope that 
as these plans mature we shall find an ever- 
increasing number of local young men and women 
qualified to take over the jobs now held by 
expatriate officers. 


In addition to the posts which I have mentioned, 
those for which formal post-secondary qualifica- 
tions are essential, there is a group of posts for 
which such qualifications are desirable but not in- 
dispensable; and a considerable number of other 
posts, mainly technical and executive, for which 
formal qualifications are not strictly necessary but 
where the requirements are a reasonable standard 
of general education, ability, knowledge and prac- 
tical experience of the work concerned. It is in the 
case of posts of this nature that we have our best 
chance of speeding up our plans for Africanisation, 
mainly by using the Training Grade system—a 
system which is now well established. We already 
have a considerable number of local candidates 
undergoing such training for a wide range of posts, 
and during 1961 this aumber will be increased still 
further. The development of the Technical Insti- 
tute in Dar es Salaam should also assist to a mount- 
Ing extent over the next few years in training local 
candidates for technical and executive posts. 


As I have indicated earlier, it will be the Govern- 
ment’s aim to raise the standards of local depart- 
mental courses as soon as possible, so that a num- 


ber of posts for which qualifications can at present 
only be obtained overseas should become capable 
of being filled after local training. 


With regard to the Provincial Administration, 
Her Majesty's Government has recently made a 
grant from Colonial Development and Welfare 
Funds for buildings and staff for a Training School 
in Administration at Mzumbe. The Tanganyika 
Government has now arranged to double the pro- 
posed output from this Training School; as a 
result we shall get 50 African Administrative 
Officers from the school during the next calendar 
year, instead of the 25 originally expected. In 
addition, we have available at the full District 
Officer level the increasing numbers of graduate 
candidates coming to us from Makerere and 
other universities. Nine of the undergraduates 
who are due to take their finals at Makerere next 
March have expressed an interest in entering 
the Administration. 


Speaking more generally on the position of the 
Civil Service, Honourable Members are aware that 
the East African Salaries Commission, under Sir 
Gilbert Flemming’s chairmanship, is reviewing 
salaries in the four territories. Its terms of refer- 
ence, as far as Tanganyika is concerned, are con- 
fined to expatriate officers only. It is the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to set up its own Salaries Com- 
mission to review the salaries of locally recruited 
civil servants; it is, I need hardly say, of the first 
importance to build a local Civil Service of a kind 
which Tanganyika can afford, and not to relate 
local salaries too closely to the emoluments which 
are necessary to attract and retain the services of 
expatriates. 


The Government is aware that considerable dis- 
appointment was caused by the Flemming Com- 
mission’s decision not to recommend an interim 
award. But it must be remembered that the Com- 
mission, having under review all the salary scales 
in the other East African territories, is facing a 
task of extreme complexity; so complex indeed, 
that it is scarcely surprising that it has proved to 
be impossible for it to recommend an equitable 
interim award after only a few weeks of study. It 
should be noted that the Commission’s decision 
was reached on the understanding that it will pro- 
duce its final recommendations before the end of 
December. When they are made, these recom- 
mendations will be considered by the Govern- 
ment with the utmost expedition; the Govern- 
ment’s proposals will then be brought before this 
Council in February, 1961. 


Broader questions concerning the future of ex- 
patriate officers have also been engaging the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, and Honourable Members will recollect 
a statement made on this subject by the Secretary 
of State in Parliament last July. He then declared 
that it was a direct responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain stable administration in 
all overseas territories throughout the years of con- 
stitutional change preceding independence, and that 
in pursuance of this policy Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to take over, where necessary, 
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the inducement pay and allowances of overseas 
staff. He went on to say that he hoped to present 
to Parliament a White Paper on this subject when 
Parliament reassembles later this month. I can only 
say at this stage that when this White Paper is 
issued the Government will give the closest con- 
sideration to its terms and to the effect that they 
will have if applied to Tanganyika. I am pleased 
to announce also that in November we can expect 
a visit from an Under-Secretary of State from 
the Colonial Office, the purpose of whose tour it 
will be to discuss with the Government and with 
the Staff Associations the White Paper and the 
future of overseas officers generally. These dis- 
cussions will include consideration of the principles 
that should govern a compensation scheme; such a 
scheme will, I need hardly say, be based on the 
salary levels agreed by this Government in the 
light of the Salary Commission’s Report. 


Because our own resources are so straitened, the 
Government will seek all other possible means of 
securing assistance from the outside world. We 
are assured of aid totalling many millions of 
pounds from Her Majesty’s Government, both in 
the form of Exchequer Loans and Colonial 
Development and Welfare grants. The United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board has decided 
to set aside a total of £250,000 for various forms 
of technical assistance to Tanganyika during the 
years 1961 and 1962. I have already mentioned 
our gratification at being granted a loan of 
£698,000 by the United States Development Loan 
Fund. We shall look to this source for further 
help in pressing forward development in Tanga- 
nyika; we are confident, too, that we shall receive 
increasing aid from the United States International 
Co-operation Administration, including that Gov- 
ernment’s Special Programme for Tropical Africa. 
In addition we shall be seeking assistance from 
international sources such as the World Bank and 
the International Development Association, which 
is shortly to be established. 


But aid, however generous, is not enough; and 
the new Government will be giving urgent con- 
sideration to the steps best calculated to attract 
overseas capital. In a country in its early stage of 
development, as Tanganyika is, a large responsi- 
bility for the development of the economy inevit- 
ably falls upon the Government; for it is the 
Government alone which can provide the basic 
facilities and the conditions required by private 
investors. If we had to rely solely upon the re- 
sources which we ourselves could mobilize, our 
progress would be slow. The new Government 
offers, therefore, a warm welcome to overseas 
investment and will do all in its power, by its 
policies and through its own development pro- 
gramme, to make Tanganyika attractive to foreign 
capital. 


In this Address I have endeavoured to set out 
the aims of policy of the various Ministries of the 
new Government. Some of these aims can be 
regarded as an improved maintenance of the exist- 
ing fabric of day-to-day living, others as a move 
towards a better and fuller life. As I said earlier, 


what we can hope to achieve must be governed 
by the resources available to us—the capital re- 
sources we can command by way of grants and 
loans, and the recurrent resources that our own 
efforts can provide for us through the development 
of our own economy. Not all these many aims 
can be achieved at once. It will be the duty of 
the Government, as advised by the Development 
Committee, to assess them against the economic 
and social needs of Tanganyika and to decide 
which should take priority; to consider the claims 


of one against another and, in the light of our. 


resources to choose which should be pursued forth- 
with and which must be held in the background, 
as it were, until our means in the form of men, 
money and materials enable us to go forward. 
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Whether the target dates for the achievement 
of our aims of policy have to be set this year or 
next, or in this planning period or in the one that 
follows it, the basic overall design remains the 
same—the furtherance of the well-being of the 
people of Tanganyika. This design will be 
accomplished by the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the machinery that exists for administering 
the Territory; by an increase in facilities for 
educating the people; by the establishment of such 
other institutions as are necessary to ensure to the 
country a future based on order and justice; and 
by the determination of every man and woman of 
Tanganyika to play his part in bringing about an 
enhancement of economic prosperity and a better 
standard of living for all. 


